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...and All Thru the House 


Christmas with, for, and by the children 


Gladys Denny Shultz 
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fo HRISTMAS may 
fm stand for one thing 
to you and for 
another to me, but 
to all childhood it 
has a single meaning—day of 
days, time of presents and feast- 
ing, axis on which all the rest of 
the year revolves. 

Because of this, parents who 
love their children and like tosee 
them happy are faced with a 
very real temptation to crowd 
into the period too much in the 
way of gifts and excitement, and 
so create an aftermath of dis- 
content. 

I am sure that you and I, 
striving to be wise in our loving, 
wish to resist this temptation 
and consider how we may make 
Christmas a truly memorable 
occasion, but with no “‘morning- 
after” or indeed “‘year-after”’ ill 
effects—a_ perfect Christmas, 
satisfactory alike to children 
and to the grown folks who are 
going to have to go on living 
with them after it is over. 





WHAT are the elements of 
such a day? 

Fun, of course, and lots of it, 
but of a kind that takes into con- 
sideration proper meals and 
hours of rest and sleep. Gifts 
that the children will enjoy, and 
that will also be of benefit in 
their development; but not a de- 
luge of presents, overwhelming 
and spoiling the young recipi- 
ents. As lovely a tree as we can 
manage, and as good a dinner, for 
undoubtedly the great thrill of 
Christmas to the child is bound 
up with tree, gifts, and the sub- 
sequent feasting. All this makes 
half, and an important half. 

However, while we plan a day 
as perfect from these angles as 
common sense can make it, let 


us contrive that, as the years go 
on, there will grow up a joy in 
the less selfish aspects of the day. 
And so Christmas, to be com- 
plete, should inculcate in — 
dren thought of others, joy 
giving as well as in rediiien, 
Nor is even this quite enough. It 
seems to me we might just as 
well stop calling this ‘“Christ- 
mas” and take some other ex- 
cuse for exchanging presents it 
we parents do not impart to the 
souls for which we are respon- 
sible a sense of the deeper sig- 
nificance of our celebration of 


the Christ Child’s birthday. 
THE perfect Christmas, then, 


will not be used as an excuse for 
frantic reveling or for harmful 
indulgence. We want it to fur- 
nish all the pleasure the great 
day can bring to the beloved 
offspring, and to leave them 
happier and better for a beauti- 
ful experience and for character 
lessons that arise from a Christ- 
mas wisely planned. 

Let’s begin with Santa Claus. 
The tiny child’s first impression 
of Christmas is bound up with 
him—and why not? Few things 
in the child world give more 

leasure than the legends of the 
jolly saint. These have been 
passed down thru many genera- 
tions without injuring the racial 
respect for truth. By all means, 
induct the toddler into the de- 
lightful mysteries of Kris Krin- 
gle. Write for him his first letters 
to the saint, hang up the stock- 
ings on the ‘mantel, if you have 
one, over the foot of the bed if 
you have not. Make Santa as 
real and lovable as you like, and 
please do not ever invoke him 
as a threat, “Santa won’t come 
down our chimney if you are a 
bad boy” [ Continued on page 34 
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Fireplaces- -- 
Friendly, Cheerful Companions | 





John Cushman Fistere 
Associate Editor, The Architectural Forum 


Aw EASY chair, a pipe, a pair of slippers, and a fire- 
place—these are generally accepted accessories for male 
comfort and happiness. Even more so today, with the 
pace of living quickened, are men prone to seek the 
milder, less strenuous pleasures, and to enjoy the inimi- 
table ecstasy of complete relaxation. 

Of the four accessories, none is more important to the 
final result than the fireplace, for it is more than a back- 
ground—it is an invitation to recall the happy moments 
of the past and to revel in the expectations of the future. 
A glowing fire in a darkened room is a distinct person- 
ality—companion to the solitary man, and welcome 
friend in the family group. 

The fireplace is one heritage from the past which has 










































survived its primary function. Electric lights put out one 
the gas jet and the oil lamp; modern plumbing eclipsed ack 
the china pitcher and the washbowl; and vacuum clean- tal 
ers are superseding older methods of abolishing dust; 7 
but steam heat has not diminished one particle the alt 
popularity of the old-fashioned fireplace. More efh- onl 
cient tho the radiator may be, its bleak appearance has the 
prevented it from filling entirely the place of the joyous- che 
ly animated fire. Ru 
Not since Colonial days has the fireplace been so es- the 
sential a part of the home and home life as it is today. of | 
Its inspiring qualities have been extolled in poetry, pre 
painting, and popular song. In fact, so much has been nib 
said about dozing “‘before a cozy ‘fireplace” and the Iins 
“cheery open hearth” that were its qualities not so pres 
genuine, it would have been branded as trite, and would a 
hayg disappeared long ago. van 
like other elements of decoration—bookcases, 7 
chairs, pictures—the fireplace is not static, or rather the _ 
blaze within it is not static. It shares in the activities of all | 
the room, and hence assumes a position of major impor- aia 
so | 


FirePLAcE shapes, designs, and materials 
vary, from the huge carved mantel down to the 
simple brick niche which cheers the humblest 
home. But just as each era has bequeathed to us 
a style of furniture, so has each handed down a 
style of fireplace characteristic of it. 

Here, on these pages, therefore, as suggestions 
for you when you remodel your home or build a 
new one, we take pleasure in presenting to you, 
in photograph and story, a number of fireplace 
styles. We tell, also, where in a room a fireplace 


is best located and what is good construction for 
—THE EDITORS. 
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tance. It becomes the focal point around which the decorative 
scheme develops and from which the character of the room 
takes form. 

Of all fireplace designs, none is more adaptable to the home 
of today than the American or Dutch-Colonial fireplace. In no 
other period is the range so wide. This is undoubtedly due to 
the elastic character of the period itself, in which we erroneously 
choose to include every distinct style and every adaptation of 
European style found in this country before the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century. Simplicity, born of utility, is the mark 
of the Colonial fireplace, with its oblong opening of almost any 
proportionate dimensions. Altho usually built of brick, it is 
not uncommon to build them with fieldstone or tile. Great 
liberties are taken in the use of mantels and mouldings, to such 
an extent that any woodwork which is not obviously too ornate 
may be employed with safety. Fortunately, the standard Co- 
lonial mouldings are almost uniformly good. 

The American custom of merging one peri other has 
established the Tudor-style fireplace as th for almost 
all English-type homes. The immense fireplace of the Elizabeth- 
an great hall, up the chimney of which flames shot from logs 
so large that no one man but Paul Bunyan could have placed 
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them there, has been successfully adapted for in- 
clusion in a small living-room. This type of fire 
place is usually framed in stone or cement, with a 
Tudor arch, and an overmantel of carved wood or 
stone. 

Of great importance in the enjoyment of a fire- 
place is its location. The far end of a room, away 
from the line of travel, is usually considered most 
satisfactory. Here there are no cross drafts to 
sweep across its front, and there is generally sufh- 
cient space about it to permit a fairly large group 
to gather around the blaze. Occasionally the far 
corner of a room proves to be the best location, 
especially when a large opening is not essential. 

Contrary to a rather general impression, the 
construction of a fireplace that will send smoke up 
the chimney instead of into the room, and that 
will, at the same time, give out a rational amount 
of heat for the fuel used, is not a mysterious busi- 
ness. There are relatively few principles to be ob- 
served, but each is an important one, not to be 
disregarded for any reason. 

Heating efficiency depends, first of all, upon an 
opening adequate in proportion to the size of the 
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room. The average living-room of ap- 
proximately 300 square feet is well served 
with an opening 28 to 36 inches wide 
and 28 to 30 inches high. The width 
should increase proportionately with the 
size of the room, but the height ought 
seldom, if ever, rise above 32 inches. 
Heights greater than that result too 
often in smoke pouring into the room. 
Except in corner fireplaces, where such 
dimensions would likely be incongru 
ous, the width should exceed the height. 

Since the shallow fireplace radiates 
more heat than the deep one, there is no 
advantage to be gained in having a depth 
more than 24 | Continued on page 42 








aN 4 
Let’s Make It 
a Home Christmas 


Christine Holbrook 











[ Editor’s Note: Send a 3-cent 
stamp if you wish the names of the 
manufacturers of the identical fur- 
niture and furnishings illustrated.] 
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Father’s comfort can be added to by 
a chair, a phonograph-radio combi- 
nation, a good lamp, or a footstool 


For the boy of any age, 
a studio couch, end- 
table, electric clock, 
lamp, or wall-hanging 



























A daughter of any age will ap- 
preciate the comfort and pri- 
vacy of her own desk and chair 





Why not give mother the 
pleasure of a new floor-cover- 
ing, selecting one suitable to 
the room that needs it most 
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For Young Homemakers 
and Gardeners 


Clementine Paddleford 


Biers pretend”—two magic words of childhood. And to 
all good Santa Clauses everywhere, let them be a warning. 
“Let’s play,” says a blue-eyed toddler, ‘that you are Daddy 
and I’m Mummy, and we'll keep house.”” So many a playtime 
starts out, and a wonderful opportunity it offers to start those 
first valuable lessons of homemaking. 

Toys just like the tools Dad and Mother use have been de- 
signed for very young homemakers, gardeners, and home- 
builders, honest-to-goodness work toys ranging all the way 
from mechanical egg beaters and washing machines to lawn 
mowers that really cut grass, and lumber cut in miniature for 
home-building. What real fun! 

In the three gift lists which follow we selected only the 
newest items, things you may not have seen or thought about, 
things you will want to look for when you shop for this year’s 
Christmas toys. 

For little homemakers 4 years or more old: A Stove that 
cooks. There now are several toy electric ranges that are ap- 
proved by the underwriters’ laboratories, stoves which may be 
operated without the least danger of fire or shocks, priced from 
$4.95 up. A very efficient one exactly duplicates a kitchen 
model, has two heat units in the oven, two top-stove burners, 
and there is an oven thermometer. It can bake apples, cookies, 
muffins, and pies, (watch out, Mother will be borrowing it!) 
and ever so many dainties for tea parties. 

A Set of Cooking Utensils in aluminum are exact du- 
plicates of the ones Mother uses. Made seamless with 
flat bottoms and smooth-finished edges, there is a cov- 
ered kettle, a covered saucepan, a frying-pan, roaster, 
and colander; 35 cents each. In the 10-cent store you 
can get small-size enamelware bowls, very gay in 
yellow, red, blue, or green. 

Other toy electrical utensils: a waffle iron which 
bakes every bit as well as Mother’s and costs 
less than $2; toasters that hold two small slices 
of bread and brown them perfectly from the 
regular house current cost less than $1. 

Baking dishes of oven-proof glass are 
sold in novelty sets. There are covered 
baking dishes, custard cups, pie plates, 
and pudding bowls. Some are finished 
with colored borders in red and blue. 

And such amusing Pastry Sets. 
Among the galaxy of tools are pastry-board, rolling-pin, flour- 
sifter, measuring-cup, measuring-scoop, muffin tins (each little 
tin holds exactly one mouthful). And there are cooky-cutters 
of amusing shapes and a baking sheet. Another cooking set 
has in addition to the pastry tools a roaster, omelet skillet, and 
a steel griddle—21 pieces in all for $2.49. In “‘little helper” sets 
of odd tools are potato-parers, spatulas, potato-mashers, ladles, 
strainers, mixing-spoons, can-openers, paring-knives, bread- 
knives, and graters. 

Miscellaneous Utensils can be purchased piece by piece, such 
as: egg beater with splash-protecting lid that fits into a wee 
glass bowl, half-cup measure, a miniature funnel, a small wood- 
en chopping bowl, playhouse scales (they encourage careful 
weighing of both groceries and recipe ingredients), tiny alarm 
clock; and cookbooks for beginners are put out now with all 
the charm of an “Alice in Wonderland.” : 

A Cook’s Apron and Cap or a smock like Mother’s impress a 
young culinary artist that cooking is a [Continued on page 32 









































Modern toys are real tools, 
to play with, to have all 
sorts of fun with. From 
top to bottom of this 
make-believe tree are 
such toys: acomplete 
laundry outfit for 
washing dolly’s 
clothes, play- 
house-cleaning 
tools, refrig- 
erator, a stove 
that cooks 





Junior Gardeners will love the tiny 
greenhouse, young builders the sets of 
tools (Photograph by Caroline Whiting) 
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The Earth Does Queer Things 


In our home world of wonders we use fuel prepared for us by the 


sun many millions of years 4g0... now it comes to us from below 


W. Maxwell Reed 


= a mass of stuff like lava, after 
perhaps millions and millions of years, 
the Earth seems to have been able to 
produce nuggets of pure gold. From 
pre-historic peat bogs it has produced 
coal, and from countless millions of 
minute shellfish, oil and gas. 




















But the supply is limited, and we 
are spending our inheritances like 
drunken sailors. According to our 
present rate of living, natural gas will 
be exhausted first. Then the human 
race will exhaust its oil supply. Fi- 
nally, all the coal will have been 
mined. 

This is not a prediction which in- 
volves millions of years like geologi- 
cal ages. These three supplies which 
we prize so highly will be nearly at an 
end ina few thousand years from now. 
At some time as far in the future as 
the siege of Troy is in the past, our 
descendants will be hunting for other 
sources of heat and power. 


IT ALMOST seems as if the Earth 
had realized that man was going to 
need more fuel than the normal 
growth of the forests would yield. So 
like a thrifty homemaker the Earth 
canned her surplus crop of wood and 
oil and filled her vast storehouses; and 
now her prodigal sons use and waste 
these precious supplies to their hearts’ 
content—until the warehouses become 
empty. 

The Earth devised a method of can- 


ning wood for future 
use which was simple, 
but laborious and ex- 
tremely slow. About 
300 million years ago 
the mountains had 
been worn down by 
erosion until North 
America was almost 
entirely a flat coun- 
try. It was so flat that 
the ocean had crept 
in over the land and formed great in- 
land seas. Where the Appalachian 
Mountains are now, there was a long 
narrow sea. It was probably a shallow 
sea and the shores were swamps which 


covered thousands of 
square miles. In char- 
acter it was not unlike 
the Great Dismal 
Swamp in Virginia. 
The fallen trees gradu- 
ally made deep layers 
of peat. Then the surface of the earth 
wrinkled as it is in the habit of doing 
occasionally. Where shallow seas had 
been, mountains rose. Again erosion 
took place and the soil from the hills 
and mountains was carried down by 
the streams to the peat bogs. It was 
like putting the top on the glass 
preserve jar. This layer of mud com- 
pletely buried the peat and pressed it 
far down into the ground. 

In the meantime the Earth’s crust 
was having a hard time. It was wrink- 
ling and squirming. These layers of 

at, securely held between thick 
oun of mud, were sometimes forced 
down several thousand feet below the 
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In THIS, the tenth article in “Our 
Home World of Wonders” series, Mr. 
Reed, author of ““The Earth for Sam” and 
other enthralling Nature books, tells 
the story of coal, gas, and oil. Beware, 
he tells us. We are living on our capital. 


But read on.—THE EDITORS. 


surface. It was hot down there and the 

pressure of overlying rocks was tre- 

mendous. Chemical action, pressure, 

and heat finally drove out nearly 

everything from the peat except car- 
bon and a small amount of 
certain soluble chemicals. Now 
we call this canned fuel “coal.” 
Some of these beds of coal are 
deep down in the earth and some 
are near the surface. 

There are many varieties of 






coal, such as brown, soft, 
and anthracite. As a rule 

each bed or each bit of ter- 

ritory consists more or less of a single 
variety. Yet there is considerable va- 
riation in the character of the coal, 
even in the same seam, and sometimes 
the coal will vary between the outer 
edges of the coal bed and the center. 
All these types are due to the fact that 
Mother Earth did not always do her 
preserving in exactly the same way. 
Two swamps might have had differ- 
ent kinds of foliage and then, natural- 
ly, the resulting peat bogs would have 
been slightly different. Some swamps 
were buried more quickly than others, 











and this might affect the chemical 
action. Finally, some layers of peat 
were buried much deeper and sub- 
jected to vastly greater pressure and 
heat. Mother Earth in her kitchen 
had neither clocks nor thermometers. 
Sometimes her preserving was good 
and she gave us anthracite. Occasion- 
ally it was not so good and she gave 
us brown coal. 


PROBABLY nothing since man dis- 
covered how to make fire has so pro- 
foundly changed our lives as inven- 
tion of the steam engine. For a century 
or more these mechanical slaves were 
fed almost exclusively on a diet of 
coal. If Mrs. Earth had not given us 
these storehouses of almost pure car- 
bon, we would have been obliged to 
feed these iron servants with firewood. 
Even if we had exhausted our forests 
in doing so, we would have had less 
service and fewer of the comforts of 
this world, for a pile of wood in the 
boiler room produced far less heat 
than an equal pile of coal. 

When our ancestors burned sperm 
oil in their lamps they could have been 
considered as living on their income, 
because, if they had cared to, they 
might have conserved the supply of 
whales. It is conceivable that they 
might have raised whales in order that 
they might depend upon an annual 
supply of oil. Cottonseed oil and the 
oils derived from fats of various kinds 
are of the income variety. Huge as 
this oil income is, it is not enough for 
the Earth’s spendthrift children. As if 
Mother Earth anticipated the extrava- 
gance of her children in the twentieth 
century, she canned and stored away 
for our use billions of barrels of oil. It 
was a slow job and Mother Earth 
spent tens of millions of years in her 
kitchen for our especial benefit. 


“*These layers of peat, securely held 
between layers of mud, were some- 
times forced down several thousand 
feet below the Earth’s surface”’ 


Shallow inland seas were again 
used by Mrs. Earth. In these seas 
countless minute shellfish lived and 
died. Each little shellfish gave up a 
tiny particle of oil at his death. If the 
water was muddy, and it usually was, 
these minute specks of oil adhered to 
equally small bits of mud, for the oil 
and mud were very fond of each other. 
Immediately a contest arose. The oil 
wanted to rise and take the mud with 
it, and the mud wanted to sink and 
take the oil with it. In many places 
the mud won and the oil became bur- 
ied in the deep muddy deposits on the 
bottom of the sea. Tens of millions of 
years elapsed and the oil-bearing mud 
became buried deep down in the 
earth. In time the Earth wrinkled and 
mountains arose where the shallow 
seas had been. The oil-bearing mud 
got about the same treatment as the 
buried layers of peat. Heat, immense 
pressure, and chemical action did 
queer things to all that remained of 
the myriads of little shellfish. 


IN SOME cases the oil is so near the 
surface that it actually seeps out. Usu- 
ally it comes from wells, which are 
bored sometimes two miles deep. It is 
not always pure oil, by any means, 
which gushes up from these artesian 
wells. In tens of millions of years the 
oil has accumulated some queer com- 
panions. Salt water and gas usually 
keep company with the oil. We have 
plenty of salt water without boring 
deep wells for it, so we don’t like to 
find it with oil. The gas, however, is 
valuable. Over a large part of the 
country heating and cooking are done 
with this “natural” gas. In some 
places each farmer can have his own 
gas supply by drilling a well only a 
short distance into the ground. Some- 
times this natural gas is forced under 
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pressure into steel cylinders and sent 
far off to be used for gas stoves in 

laces where laying gas pipes would 
be too expensive. 

Thus nearly all our modern civiliza- 
tion depends in marvelous fashion up- 
on ransacking Mrs. Earth’s cellar and 
taking away carloads of her most 
precious preserves. By mass produc- 
tion, machinery is making luxuries of 
the past the necessities of today. We 
would consider it a calamity worse 
than a depression if we had to live as 
our great-grandfathers did. Perhaps 
some of our ancestors had human 
slaves to serve them, but we have iron 
slaves which are more efficient and 
more numerous. It is estimated that a 
farmer with ordinary machinery is 
served as well as was a Roman land 
lord with a thousand slaves. 


"THESE treasures enable us to travel 
with incredible swiftness by airplane, 
by car, and by steamer to all parts of 
the world. The unexplored region has 
always been the mysterious country, 
where the explorer might find a drag- 
on or the fountain of eternal youth. 
Now nearly all the world has been ex- 
plored and even mapped. As a result, 
the civilized world is becoming ac- 
quainted as it has never been since the 
time of the Roman Empire. A twen- 
tieth-century international conference 
of representatives from literally all 
nations and nearly all races makes the 
Roman Senate seem provincial in 
comparison. Let us hope that travel 
will produce friendship and tolerance 
to the end that we may have peace up- 
on Earth—a modern and worldwide 
Pax Romana. 
* 

Another story in Better Homes & 
Gardens’ “Our Home World of Won- 
ders” series will appear soon. 
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Grow Your Own 
Christmas Holly 


Clara Brinton . . . Kentucky 


on can grow holly, for it 
thrives far better under protection 
than in the wild, and can be success- 
fully transplanted to your own 
grounds. It can also be grown from 
cuttings and, if you have patience, 
from the berries off your Christmas 
wreath. 

Transplanting Is Best. Trans- 
planting from the wild or nursery is 
the quickest way, sure and easy, if 
you will follow the rules laid down by 
the tree itself. I can vouch for this 
from years of successful experience. 

Late February to May is the best 
time for transplanting. Take no tree 
above 5 feet; 3 feet is the safest. With 
a sharp knife top the tree back 1 to 2 
feet and cut away every branch and 
lateral within 4 inches of the trunk. 
Don’t leave even one green leaf. 

Remove the tree with little root in- 
jury and with a ball of soil. Lay it ona 
strong burlap or cloth on which you 
have spread several spadefuls of the 
soil you removed while digging. Roll 
the tree at once in the cloth, with the 























roots well surrounded 
with the earth, and 
bind. Your tree is now 
ready for miles and 
weeks of travel. But 
only one plant to a bundle, remember. 

When choosing the location for re- 
planting keep in mind that holly does 
not like west wind, storms, nor hot 
sun, but revels in morning sunshine, 
afternoon shade, and the companion- 
ship of other trees. 

Make the hole roomy for even a 
small tree. Fill it with equal parts of 
sand, soil, dead leaves, and some fine 
rock, washed in with water. Keep the 
roots well watered and mulched until 
the new branches grow. After this the 
holly, like the oak, cares for itself. 

Planting Seeds and Cuttings. In 
growing holly from seeds or cuttings, 
in Kentucky September to December 
is the time to select and mark some 
small trees while they are producing 
berries. A tree without berries at this 
season is likely to be a pollen-bearer, 
or male. Mark one or two male trees 
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Above: Compact plant and a twig of the English 
Holly. In the large circle: The American Holly fo- 
liage has less prominent prickles and duller leaves 


also, for you must have a pollen tree 
within windblown distance of your 
berry-bearer, or she, too, will be 
barren. 

This is also a good time to gather 
cuttings and seeds. The cuttings must 
be set into the soil at once. The seed 
may be planted along with the cut- 
tings, or cleaned and dried to be 
planted later. The seeds keep for years. 

Seeds and cuttings should be 
placed in a soil composed of sand and 
peatmoss, about fifty-fifty. Pulver- 
ized partially decayed leaves may sup- 
plant peat when it is not available. 
The soil must not be allowed to dry, 
for moisture is the hope of holly-grow- 
ing from seed to tree. 

Temperature is the second impor- 
tant requisite. If possible, keep your 
soil at 70 degrees best luck. If you 
lack these  [ Continued on page 28 
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The Holy Trees 


of Christmas 


The Junior Garden Clubs of America 
Address: Better Homes & Gardens, Des Moines 


ee will soon be here again, and once 
more we must remember to invite the spirit of the woods 
into our homes. Since ancient days people all over the 
world have enjoyed the cheerful greens of the pines, the 
firs, and the spruces. 

And when the Wise Men visited the Christ Child they 
brought with them gifts of gold and frankincense and 
myrrh—the most precious gifts they could think of for 
the Son of God. Have you ever wondered where one of 























The Harz Mountains canaries sing at Christmastide 


The holy tree from which the Wise Man got the 
fragrant gum or resin known as frankincense 


these three Wise Men found his gift of the frankincense? 

On his way to Bethlehem this Wise Man passed thru a 
great pine forest and stopped before one of the trees, 
cutting a slit in the bark just long enough to allow the 
fragrant, yellow resin to ooze into a lovely old stone jar. 
It was called frankincense by the Hebrews. 


ANOTHER beautiful old legend tells us that when 
Mary was fleeing with the Christ Child from the soldiers 
of the wicked King Herod, she came to a forest and was 
too weary to go on. And so with her baby she hid and 
rested in an open cavity of a great old pine. This ancient 
legend further says that the old tree, to prove the love 
of the plant world for human life, lowered its massive 
limbs, concealing the precious family in its cool, fragrant 
arms until Herod’s soldiers had passed. 

In gratitude the Christ Child raised His arms and 
blessed the old pine for its shelter, and in so doing marked 
the pine fruit with His hand. And ’tis said that an im- 
print of the baby’s hand can sometimes be found in the 
markings of the pine cone if you will cut it lengthwise. 
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The Christ Child blessing the pine which protected Him 


AS TIME and history move northward into Switzer- 
land and Germany, we are told of thrilling Teutonic 
legends about the evergreens that clothed the famous 
Harz Mountains, from whence our canaries come. 

A fierce winter storm was raging thru these Mountains. 
Each blast was filled with sleet and snow so heavy that 
massive trees were split and went crashing down the 
mountainsides. Only the fir trees, with their deep, gnarled 
roots, were able to withstand the cruel onslaught of the 
terrific gale. In each brief lull could be heard the dis- 
tressing cry of the wind-tossed golden canaries. The great 
old fir trees heard it. As the wind blew thru their needles, 
the firs’ call was carried to the birds: “Come into my 
branches. We’ll protect and care for you as our family 
has always cared for the earth’s living things.”’ 

The poor little spent canaries, hearing the call, took 
their last bit of strength to fly into the protecting arms 
of the trees to stay until the storm was over. “We will 
always make our homes with you, oh fir trees, and we 
will forever sing our praises to you as the sacred home of 
birds all over the earth.” 

And when your canary is singing [ Continued on page 36 
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The Diary of a 
Plain Dirt Gardener 


Harry R. O’Brien 





Mec, | So warm it’s almost like summer 
*’ this afternoon, so the boys and I 
tackled once more our unfinished job of 
painting the garage. There was I, on the 
long ladder. Donald was on the steplad- 
der. David was on the ground. All three 
were slapping and sloshing on the paint 
for a fare-you-well. I looked down and 
there watching us stood a neighbor who 
happens to be a painter out of work. 

He watched us with never a grin on his 
face. He looked at the house, which, like 
the garage, hadn’t been painted since we 
built it more than six years ago. 

“How much an hour will you charge me 
for painting the house?” I asked him. 

Well, sir, he named me a price so low 
I’m ashamed to write it down. It’s less 
than we pay our washwoman. I’d be 
ashamed not to have the house painted, 
at that rate. It’s brick and there isn’t 
much that can be painted, anyway. 

“All right,” said I. “Bring over your 
ladders and your brushes tomorrow and 
I’ll have the paint here.” 

Also on this summer 
day I received my first 
Christmas present. 
Mother K sent over her 
usual present—a_ truck- 
load of wood for the fire- 
place. She sends it every 
year. Now that’s a pre- 
sent I appreciate, be- 
cause it’s always sawed. 


ee, & Hurray, I learn- 


ed something 
new today. I was reading 
about tools in a circular 
that a friend lent me, and 
it says in it that the 
lances that knights used back in the mid- 
dle ages for knocking each other off their 
nags were made of ash, just the same as 
first-quality garden-tool handles are made 
of today. 

Now when I hoe I'll just imagine that 
I’m Ivanhoe or Sir Galahad and that the 
weeds are some wicked knight who has 
Princess Primrose or Queen Calendula 
hidden away in his round tower, needing 
rescue. When I grasp the fork handle to 
haul compost, I can pretend that I’m St. 
George putting a quietus to the jolly old 
dragon. 


This morning the ground was 
kee, /0 covered with snow and the 
boys were out with sled and stotler. The 
stotler is the contraption Donald dreamed 
about, four years ago, and that I made for 
him according to his description. It’s a 
pointed sled that he uses to make paths. 
The boys made paths all over the place. 


Remember that I bought Mag- 
Ax, /4 gie a red leaf Japanese Maple 
for her birthday? Well, today was mine— 
and I knew that something special was go- 





* . . slapping and sloshing”’ 


ing on upstairs. Finally Maggie called me 
up. And what do you suppose my present 
was? New ruffled draperies for my bed- 
room. Mother and she had conspired to- 
gether to make such a present. 

More snow, sleet, and our hill is as slick 
as glass. This evening I took the boys out 
to coast. I’d show them how we used to 
coast, down in Slabhollow when I was a 
boy. We all got on Donald’s sled, with me 
at the rear to guide. The sled began to 
slip along faster and faster. Suddenly it 
began to scoot across the road. 

“Look out,” I yelled, “here we go.” But 
before I had it said, in the ditch we went. 
David went one way, I went the other, 
and Donald went on top of David. We 
had a great laugh. After that, I let the 
boys go down by themselves. 


The thermometer stood at 2 
Kaew, /6 below zero this morning. Last 
night I told Maggie to turn off the iceman. 
Then I filled the old baby bathtub with 
water and put it on the 
back step. This morning 
I carried it in, filled with 
ice, which I put into the 
refrigerator. I’ll beat the 
depression yet. 
Tonight, when the 
boys and I came back 
from coasting, the pup— 
I’d better call him dog, 
by now—didn’t come 
with us. After supper I 
whistled for him. He still 
didn’t come. I tried sev- 
eral times more. Then 
about 10 I bundled up in 
my heavy overcoat, got 
out my sealskin cap of 
bygone days and a walking stick and set 
out. There under a full moon high in the 
sky, with the thermometer 2 below, I 
tramped about the neighborhood whist- 
ling and ringing neighbor doorbells. But 
no dog. 


As I sat in my study this Sat- 
dec. 17 urday afternoon, Maggie pok- 
ed in her head to say that the dog is home. 
He came back, with a piece of rope 
around his neck. Somebody evidently had 
him tied up and he had broken loose and 
come home. So we are a happy family 
once more. 

This chilly evening 
Donald and I went in to 
get some books from our 
local library. I noticed 
that Mrs. Little, the li- 
brarian, had an interest- 
ing little bouquetof green 
on her desk. She had 
made it of some twigs 
of Oregon Hollygrape, 
with its glossy, holly- 
like leaves, and some 
sprigs of Pfitzer Juniper. 
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**New draperies for my bedroom” 


This zero weather has frozen 
dle. /F the pool so tight that it has 
been worrying me. So this afternoon | 
made a hole in the ice to let air in to the 
fish and then put a piece of heavy board 
in upright so that the ice can freeze 
around it. This keeps the concrete from 
cracking. I used a pick to pick a little hole 
loose and then pried up the ice with a 
crowbar. Hitting the ice with an instru- 
ment like an axe may harm the fish. 


It would take more of a de- 
Kec, 2/ pression than this one to keep 
me from having at least some potted 
plants around the house this time of year. 
I drove over to see my old friend Walter 
Stephens, the florist, and came back with 
ared-berried Jerusalem-cherry for the boys 
and some potted ivy plants for Maggie. 





“ ...in the ditch we went” 


This has been a happy day on 
ddew.A4 Wilson Road, for I brought in 


the live Christmas tree from where it has 
been heeled in, out in the boys’ sandpile, 
and set it in place by the front living- 
room window. I had a new wrinkle to 
keep the ball of dirt from drying out in- 
doors. It’s a rubber bag that is stretched 
around the ball of dirt. But dear me, | 
didn’t get one large enough and it tore. It 
looks like a good idea. But I had to pack 
the ball in a box with damp peatmoss, 
like I did last year. Then the family went 
to work, with stars and tinsel and such. 


Ove: G4. That zero cold spell, which 


caught me unawares before I 
had put the roses away for winter, is all 
gone and summer is here again, with the 
thermometer up almost to 70. I hied out to 
look at things and the roses appear to be 
unharmed. The damage is usually done in 
March, anyway. So I hauled dirt from the 
compost pile and covered the crowns 6 
inches or more. Then I used old corn- 
stalks, tops of annuals, and the like to 
cover my newly planted iris and hauled 
rotted manure to finish mulching around 
some of the new shrubs and little trees set 
out this fall. 

Night—boys abed—Mother K is here— 
time for the Santa Claus work. 
It might be 


dhe. 25 Faster in- 
stead of Christmas. The 


whole family assembled 
at the home of my broth- 
er Boots, and this after- 
noon we walked around 
without hats to see the 
ardening he has done. 
| peice time I go there he 
has planted a lot more 
things. This time he had 
evergreens to show us. 
[ Continued on page 38 











New Books You'll Want 


They’re the best of the most recent, for yourself 
and for Christmas gifts Eleanor Hubbard Garst 


hex it true that the book which comes to you from ty years a-stooping, and twenty years declining.’ I looked 
a friend with the recommendation, “Have you read down over the cliff where a seal was moaning softly. I won- 
this? You must, for I know you’ll love it,” is the one der, said I to myself, are the same thoughts troubling you? 
above all others that you resolve to read next. That per- Maybe you are keening mournfully for your fair child which 
sonal word from one who knows you and who knows the sea-swell snatched from you out of your cave...” 

the book is worth columns of formal book reviews. Do you remember San Michele, Dr. Axel Munthe’s auto- 


So as one friend to another, I am going to tell you 
this month of a few books, each distinctive and a bit 
unique, which I hand to you with just such a recom- 
mendation. Perhaps in the group you'll find exactly the 
book to give your discriminating friend who offers a 
baffing Christmas problem, or you might mark the 
list suggestively and conspicuously for those near and 
dear who are searching hard for just the present to 
give you! 

Twenty Years A-growing, by Maurice O'Sullivan 
(The Viking Press, $2.50), is an utterly charming, in- 
genuous account of an Irish peasant lad’s days on a 
remote island off the coast of Ireland. The gay tang of 
life itself—apart from books, from theorizing, from 
civilization’s crowding perplexities—is caught on every 
page, whether with artless humor he writes of old 
Nell and Maura O’Dala, matchmakers, or the gay 
sadness of the wake for Kate Liam, or the bright 
morning when he and Daddo climbed the island hill. 
On the eve of the wedding day of Shevaun and Shaun 
Fitzgerald he writes: “It was a fine evening. I was 
sitting on a rock overlooking the sea. There was a 
light breeze from the east, frost on the ground, hooded 
crows flying across the fields with a caw-caw, thrushes, 
blackbirds, and starlings singing sweetly in the mead- 
ows. It was a lovely sight, praise on high to God 
who made heaven and earth, and I fell thinking of 
all the happy days I had spent in the view of those 
hills and recalled the words of my grandfather: 

“Twenty years a-growing, twenty yearsin bloom, twen- 











ly Dear Mrs. Garst: biography, a rampant best-seller a few years ago? 
Somet ing of the same romantic zest is in The Arches of 
the Years, by Halliday Sutherland (William Morrow and 
a reply to pessimists. It was written from Company “ $2.75) , tho Doctor Sutherland’s adventures 
bear a more convincing stamp of authenticity. With an 
eye for the dramatic and the picturesque, he touches on 
human history is a record of achievement in the high spots of a crowded lifetime, sated the attack of 
@isaster (so that disaster is mo cause for de- a madman who threatened a peaceful childhood vaca- 
tion, to the vagaries of life and death as seen by a naval 
medical officer during the war. 
of the American spirit--the undefeated spirit While reading the book I wondered if all practicing 
physicians, whose professional experiences undoubtedly 
do touch humanity at its moments of highest stress, 
as valiant today as the pioneers were in the have locked behind their minds’ door such a fund of rare 
experiences, or if Doctor Sutherland is one of those 
electric personalities who by sheer magnetic force finds 
Dey Faery, himself in the whirling vortex of successive big moments. 
(one 


"Let the Hurricane Roar" is 


my feeling that living is never easy, that all 


spair), and that our great asset is the valor 
of millions of obscure men and women who are 


past. 


Ydpoe wilter Be that as it may, he reveals himself as an urbane and 


mete Wilder Lane witty Scotch gentleman who tells of himself and his 
own big moments with an artfully light touch of devil- 
may-care. The style is delightful, and utterly masculine, 
for no woman writing could ever [ Continued on page 30 
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Call Out the Reserves! 








—_ and more guests! 
Laughing hearty guests who 
never heard of a diet, or if they 
did, have abandoned it for the 
Holiday Season. Happy time 
and happy times! 

Guests who knew us before 
we were married, and who ex- 
pect us to be as gay and glow- 
ing as the candles at our win- 
dows. 

Guests expected or unex- 
pected! It’s all the same when 
we have the right kind of food reserves 
in the kitchen. 

We have looked it up, and we know 
that December 25 comes “‘on a Mon- 
day.” Furthermore, we have resolved 
a deep resolve to tie a sprig of mistle- 
toe on the latch-string with a bright 
red ribbon, so that even our most 
near-sighted friends cannot help see- 
ing we are ready and waiting. 

Remember Grandmother’s good 
advice about letting your head save 
your heels? After all, no hostess how- 
ever charming can radiate the spirit 
of Christmas hospitality if she is a 
frenzy of last-minute preparation, 
finding that she hasn’t any grape 
juice in the house after all, or that 
there isn’t a mite of cheese for the 
mince pie. Dear, dear! 

So by way of being prepared, we 
shall begin with the Christmas Emer- 
gency Shelf, that treasure of assurance 
behind us when we say to the chance 
guest: 

“Do stay. It won’t be the least 
trouble.” 


AT THE next Saturday’s sale at 
your grocer’s, lay in stocks of: 

1. A dozen cans of assorted sea 
foods—salmon, shrimp, crabmeat, tu- 
na, lobster, and minced clams. 


Well-stocked refrigerators 
and emergency shelves 


make entertainin 'Z SO easy 


Jane Hutchens 


This article contains dozens of 
good ideas for organizing your 
foods plans for the holidays 


2. Several tiny glasses of pimientos, 
red and green tomato relish, pickled 

aches and pears, olives and cucum- 
* pickles. 

3. Two or three cans of grapefruit 
(handy for fruit cocktails), canned 
sliced and crushed pineapple, white 
cherries, sour red cherries, peaches, 
pears, fruit salad, figs. 

4. Dried fruits, including prunes, 
apricots, peaches, figs, raisins, and 
dates. 

5. Soups—choose these to suit your 
own taste. We like tomato, vegetable, 
pepper pot, chicken, and noodle soups. 

6. Canned milk, both sweet and un- 
sweetened, gelatine flavored and un- 
flavored, and tapioca. 

7. Canned vegetables—green beans, 
beets, baby lima beans, corn, toma- 
toes, and vegetable salad. 

8. Crackers—soup crackers, salted 
wafers, assorted fancy crackers, gra- 
ham crackers, pretzels. 

g. Fresh fruits—especially apples, 
oranges, and cranberries. 

10. Cheese—good old American, 
Swiss, cream, cottage, Roquefort, and, 
for the venturesome, Camembert, 
Edam, and parmesan. 

Later, we shall want supplies of 
crisp lettuce, celery, and a green pep- 
per or two; various kinds of salad 
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va dressings, one plain French 


dressing, a basic mayonnaise or 
the makings for it, and your fa- 
vorite fruit-salad dressing. If 
you make your own, try using 


/ pineapple juice instead of vine- 


gar or lemon juice. Cranberry 
sauces and jellies, with perhaps 
a freshly baked piece of ham, 
will go well at any quick meal. 

A baked ham in the refrigera- 
tor means ever so many ready- 
to-serve meals. Have you ever 
tried boiling the ham for the first hour 
(after pouring the water off twice if 
the brand is especially salty), then 
finishing in a roasting pan in a very 
slow oven? Baste the meat three or 
four times during baking with sweet- 
pickle vinegar. Of course, you rub the 
fat side with brown sugar and be sure 
to use a very slow oven (275 to 300 de- 
grees) and to allow 30 minutes to the 
pound to cook tender. If you have 
adequate refrigerator storage space, I 
urge you to bake a whole ham. Or you 
may prefer to roast a loin of fresh pork 
and bake half a cured ham and thus 
have more variety. 


INNow for desserts and sweets that 
can come out of hiding like Cinder- 
ella’s coach. Our Christmas cakes and 
puddings should have been baked last 
month, and our mince and cranberry 
pies, at the earliest, can’t be made un- 
til two or three days before we want 
to use them. But we can start the 
cookies, all kinds and all shapes, and 
all deliciously fragrant and tasteful, 
just as soon as we please. 

This basic refrigerator-cooky recipe 
(our family’s favorite) makes dozens 
and dozens, the exact number de- 
pending on the way you slice them. It 
sounds huge, [ Continued on page 4o 
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Commonest Room-Arrangement Errors 
' And How to Correct Them Nellie I. Miller 
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BEForE: Two mistakes here—overemphasis of fire- Arter: The same room, same furniture, but planned 
place detracts from the whole of this living-room, in harmony with fireplace, windows, and trafhic lanes, 
which loses a sense of balance by piano and desk to give a spacious, restful effect. The fireplace has a 
placed at angles instead of against the wall. All large Seen ced grouping of chairs with lamps and 


pieces should follow the parallel lines of a room. tables, yet windows on the-east are also featured. 


Plan 1 and 2: (1) piano and bench, (2) davenport, (8) book table and 
lamp, (4) pull-up chair, (5) wing chair, (6) endtable, (7) overstuffed chairs, 
(8) drum tables, (9) tub-chair, (10) desk and chair. 


—T) 











—— —! 











ERRACE 

ENTRANCE 
Berore: The problem is to correct this crowded Arrer: Compare the sense of space obtained! 
appearance so often encountered in arranging a Davenport, unobtrusive on the west under case- 
large room that has a corner fireplace. Notice ment windows, achieves balance for the room, 
how davenport and endtable block lane of and, by the fire, a pair of comfortable chairs. 
traffic, with chairs so scattered there is little Lamps are distributed to light each feature ade- 
chance for conversation. But look to the right! quately. The davenport has two with endtables, 


Jan 3 and 4: (1) davenport, (2) endtables and lamps, 
3) barrel chair, (4) flat-topped desk and chair, (5) club chair, 
G) wing chair, (7) drum table, (8) open armchair. 


I 
( 
( 











Berore: This room is not comfortable; it lacks in- Arter: Place the heaviest piece (davenport) flat 
viting furniture groupings; chairs have their backs to largest wall space, and create balance. The secre- 
to doors. All height is toward one end, with secretary tary, at opposite corner to books, gives them height. 
on the left making bookcase unhandy, less friendly. Without a fireplace, chairs focus about windows. 


Plan 5 and 6: (1) davenport, (2) coffee table, (3) club chair, 
(4) secretary and chair, (5) Coxwell chair, (6) wing chair, (7) 
reading table, (8) open afmchair, (9) book table; (10) bookcases. 
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Funny Stuff ? 
Dear Editor: 

Your column called “The Diary of a Plain 
Dirt Gardener” is a joke. This man O’Brien, 
even if he has told us many times that he is a 
professor in some college, certainly does ramble. 

I believe you will agree with me that the 
average subscriber does not care about his 
many personal friends and his many member- 
ships in the Peony or Pansy club, nor whether 
or not he went out in the sun or rain without a 
hat on and got his bald head sunburned. Why 
don’t you inaugurate a question box in your 
magazine and do away with this funny stuff 
O’Brien writes? 

I can safely say that I can keep your staff of 
editors busy for some time answering some of 
my questions. Here is a beginner: What is the 
trouble with evergreens, cedars in particular, 
that turn brown in spots? Yours very truly— 
T. W. Allen, Calumet, Michigan. 


Maybe we've been laboring under a delusion— 
that ‘The Diary of a Plain Dirt Gardener” is one 
of the best liked features in Better Homes &8 Gar- 
dens. If it isn’t we'll jerk it—quick. The rest of 
you folks write us what you think. 

By the way, a New York publishing house has 
just brought out two years of the diary in book 
form (also called ““The Diary of a Plain Dirt 
Gardener’; it sells for $2), and has asked our 
permission to issue a sequel next year. 

As to those garden questions, Mr. Allen, Bet- 
ter Homes &8 Gardens can and does, as you now 
know, answer them more promptly and compre- 
hensively by personal letter than would be possible 
in a question-box column. We count it a pleasure 
and privilege to be of service to Better Homes & 
Gardens’ families by direct personal letters, as 
well as thru the magazine and our large number 


of leaflets and booklets. 


Colored Fire 


Dear Better Homes & Gardens: 

Our Girl Scouts have been gathering pine 
cones, and altho they burn with an attractive 
bright glow in the fireplace, I have seen them 
rolled in what looked like paraffin and chemi- 
cals so that a hodful of cones, cattails, and moss 
could be burned to make lovely colors in the 
fire for an hour at least. Can you tell me the 
names of the chemicals used and how to mix 
them? Respectfully—Philippa Craig, Lake 
Mine, Michigan. 


Pine cones and wood can be shellacked, then 
dusted, while still moist, with common salt for a 
yellow flame, calcium chloride for orange, stronti- 
um nitrate for red, barium nitrate for apple- 
green, copper salts for emerald green, lithium 
chloride for purple, and copper sulphate for blue. 


To the Point 


Dear Friends: 

I want to express my appreciation to you for 
what I consider a very great improvement in 
Better Homes & Gardens. 

Your magazine has always encouraged inter- 
est in homes and gardens but has recently added 
to its usefulness by its articles on good taste in 
gardening. The March article “Stop, Look, Lis- 
ten!” and ““We All Make Mistakes,” in August, 
filled a long-felt want. 

So many gardeners admire and copy garden 
atrocities that it seems to me if we want our 
glorious country to be truly beautiful as well 
as “homes conscious,” good taste will have to be 
intensively cultivated. Mr. Hottes has offered 
his advice in such a direct, concise manner that 
I hope we may be favored with more of it. 

May | also suggest that a few straight-to-the- 
point “do and don’t” articles on interior deco- 
rating would prove equally helpful. Very truly 
yours—Mrs. Pov Swanson, Perry, Iowa. 


Many thanks for the suggestion, Mrs. Swan- 
son. One “do and don’t’ interior-decoration art- 
icle appears on page 21; others will be prepared. 








Lerrsctypee_, 


Are your opinions repre- 
sented on this page? We’re anx- 
ious to know, from month to 
month, what you most want in 
Better Homes &§ Gardens. Your 
“fors” and “‘againsts’” and 
your pictures of your hobbies 
and interests and your likes 
reflect from here to other parts 
of the magazine. So speak for 
yourself.—The Editors. 


a) woe 


‘* 
* 





Winter Glory 


Dear Among Ourselves: 

Herewith is a picture of two spruces, with 
winter trimmings left by the last snowstorm, 
taken looking northeast from Woodbine Lodge. 
Use this in the magazine or to fatten your scrap- 
book. I thought you would like it. Sincerely 
yours—Dr. Ferdinand J. Smith, Woodbine 
Lodge, Milford, lowa. 


Again we remind you of our standing invita- 
ion to send us your best pictures. The most un- 
usual and interesting are chosen for this page. 


“Home” for 263 Years 


Dear Editor: 

While out sketching one day I became in- 
trigued with the old Terheun homestead, and, 
being interested in soap-modeling as a hobby, 
conceived the idea of “doing” this Colonial 
home in soap. 

From its gracious owner, Cornelia Hopper 
Terheun, last survivor in a direct line of one of 
the first families settling here in 1670, I re- 
ceived permission to ramble about the place. 

John Terheun, a Huguenot of Holland, bought 
this large tract of land from the Hackensack 
Indians for a few beads and trinkets, and upon 
it built the home which has been his family’s for 
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generations. Parcels of land have been sold, 
but the house and the land surrounding it and 
the 600-year-old elm have been in the sole pos- 
session of the Terheun family for 263 years. 

Just think. We sat talking in a room where 
Miss Terheun’s many times great-grandmoth- 
ers rocked their babies. I saw the Franklin 
stove (installed in 1740), and the rosewood 
piano which was brought into the house during 
Andrew Jackson’s administration. 

Here is a photograph of the soap model. It is 
a home to stir the imagination and one of the 
ancient landmarks of New Jersey that has with- 
stood industry. Wish you could visit it. Yours 
sincerely—Elizabeth M. Anthony, Hacken- 
sack, New Jersey. 


Garden-Club Guide 


Dear Mr. Hottes: 

The Garden Club Exchange has been such a 
wonderful help to me I am sending you the 
names of some recently organized clubs and 
their program chairmen. Thanking you for past 
kindnesses—Mrs. H. J. Pearson, President, 
Oregon Federation of Garden Clubs, McMinn- 
ville, Oregon. 


Greetings to the new clubs in The Dalles and 
Depoe Bay. Thank you, Mrs. Pearson, for seeing 
that the names of their program chairmen are 
added to our complimentary mailing list to re- 
ceive Fhe Garden Club Exchange. Incidentally, 
Better Homes &§ Gardens is sending this news of 
club activities thruout America, without charge, 
to approximately 10,000 club presidents or pro- 
gram chairmen. If you hold such an office in your 
garden club, we'll be glad to send you a copy if 
you send us your address. 


So Help Me! 
Dear Editors: 

A year ago last April I moved into my new 
home and immediately began the process of 
establishing a lawn. This spring I planned a 
garden, both undertakings having their incep- 
tion before I heard of the merits of your splen- 
did Better Homes & Gardens. 

Calvin Woolley, of Long Branch, New Jer- 
sey, business associate of mine, told me how 
much I was missing in not being a subscriber 
and (a couple of months ago) that if I sub- 
scribed with him both of us would receive a 
free copy of ““My Garden Helper.” Accordingly 
we killed two birds with one stone and, so help 
me, buried many a gardening trouble at the 
same time. 

Frankly speaking, I have learned more from 
“My Garden Helper” and more about home- 
making from the July, August, and September 
issues of Better Homes & Gardens than I could 
ever hope for by the experience method. I regret 
that I was not introduced to you long ago, be- 
cause I know I would have been better qualified 
to plan my home. Very truly yours—Clyde A. 
Pearce, Asbury Park, New Jersey. 


Holiday Remembrance 
Dear Editor: 

I hope you are going to have more of those 
lovely water-color botany studies by Mary E. 
Eaton like the one in the September issue. | 
have framed several with an eggshell-textured 
white mat, 12 x 15, glass and green gummed 
cloth, and they have been happily received as 
gifts. If you are not going to have more in the 
magazine, is it possible to get other reproduc- 
tions of Mary Eaton’s work? Sincerely—Nor- 
man M. Kelly, Walla Walla, Washington. 


From time to time we do expect to publish other 
water colors which Miss Eaton does so artistically 
and accurately. Miss Eaton, «who has for many 
years been with the New York Botanical Gardens, 
recently retired to work on her large collection of 
botanical paintings, and may be addressed at 
2525 Morris Avenue, New York City. No doubt 
she’ ll be glad to tell you where other reproductions 
may be secured. 














@A recent investigation showed 
that of 150 socially prominent 
families in Sewickley, Pa., 82% 
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Ki dently Semnichilyy, 


exclusive suburb of Littsburgh, 


use Royal Baking Powder. 





ROYAL is used tn \23, out of 150 Llomes 







N homes of good taste—where quality is the first con- 
sideration in every purchase—you will almost invariably 
find Royal Baking Powder in the kitchen. Size of income has 
Read these letters from two home 


nothing to do with it. 


makers in widely different financial circumstances: 


Mes. C. E.I., prominent in Sewickley society, 
and a clever and efficient home maker and 
hostess, writes: 

“Our young people think no party is com- 
plete without a good big layer cake—‘with 
lots of chocolate.’ And my husband, too, is 
fond of cake and hot breads. So there’s quite 
a bit of baking done in our kitchen. 

“T always take the trouble to make sure 
that Royal is used, because I know there is no 
question about its dependability and whole- 
someness. Everything made with Royal has 
an especially delicious flavor, and I like the 
fluffy, velvety texture it gives to cake.” 


Mrs. E. M. V., whose home is a modest 5- 
room cottage, and who does her own house- 
work and cooking, writes: 


“Economy is the watchword in our house 
these days, and I have to cut down expenses 
at every turn. But I think it’s pretty poor 
economy to sacrifice quality—particularly of 
food. When it comes to baking.powder, I 
must have my good red can of Royal. 

“T get better flavor and texture with Royal 
than I can get with any other baking powder. 
And the amount you use in a cake costs such 
a trifle, I think it’s a very practical investment 
to buy the best.” 





@ Royal Baking Pow- 
der costs only about 
1/25th as much as 
your other cake in- 
gredients. So why not 
use this famous bak- 
ing powder and be 
sure of superior 
results? 





FREE COOK BOOK— Mail coupon today 
for revised Royal Cook Book to use when 
you bake at home. 


Royat Baxinc Powper 

Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 

Dept. 128, 691 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me free copy of the new Royal Cook Book. 


Name 7. —s 





Co Sa 


City —— State — 





In Canada: Standard Brands Limited, Fraser Avenue, 
Toronto 2, Ontario. 


Copyright, 1933, by Standard Brands lacorporated 
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P Just awfully good, and so easy to pre- 
pare—an emergency-shelf steamed date 
pudding now comes canned, serves five 
persons generously. Heat the can in boil- 
ing water, open it easily, and slip out a 
delicious round of spice-fragrant pudding. 
Serve with an uncooked sauce, recipe on 
package. M-m-m! 


POne of our editors records vacation 
trips with framed camera-enlargements 
for the home walls. Another is fast accu- 
mulating snapshots of William the Second. 
In taking baby’s picture, especially, you 
want a camera “‘on the spot,” and a new 
folding one of reliable manufacture pops 
into position, ready for action when 
opened. Two sizes are available for about 
$7 and $8. A home-movie camera that 
sells complete for slightly more than $30 
or, with much faster lens, at a little over 
$45, makes motion pictures for 10 cents 
a scene. 


P A new concrete building block for ma- 
sonry homes has any of several different 
finishing materials, such as brick, lime- 
stone, terra cotta, cast into its exterior 
face. Thus the mason builds a complete 
wall in one operation. 


P An electric hedge-trimmer, one model 

as shown, would delight some gardener on 
your Christmas list 
who is luckily in line 
for a very nice gift. 
Clipping grass be- 
tween flagstones or 
twigs the size of lead- 
pencils is all the same 
to this trimmer. In 
action the teeth you 
see move on an end- 
less chain—are self-sharpening and powerful; 
the motor operates from a lighting socket. 





P If your family breakfasts string out, consider 
a drip-coffeemaker of hammered aluminum that 
brews nine good cups and keeps them steaming 
hot an hour. It’s very good looking for the table. 


P Christine Holbrook says that the reproduc- 
tions of genuine period pieces in small size for 
the youngsters’ rooms will do much to give 
them a foundation of furniture good taste. 


P 4 250-watt lamp bulb only 2 inches in diame- 
ter and 644 inches long—that’s the new tubular 
design that fits in the reflector arranged in 
floor lamps for indirect lighting. 


P Nick and I think it’s fun, and so much more 
individual, to make our own Christmas wreaths 
and table decorations. We've found several 

laces to which we can send for evergreen 
ae a so we plan to get some firs and pine 
cones different lane the kind here at home. 
Using wire and shellacked cranberries, a family 
can do quite marvelous wreath things. 


P These chromium pieces are Christmas gifts 
useful for table decoration and service the year 
round. The tray is 
121% by 171% inches, 
with blue marble-like 
handles to contrast; 
the fruit bowl’s di- 
ameter measures 9 
inches and it is 334 
inches high. (This 





PPP dd 

Below you see Nick building the Washington 
Monument! Vari-sized, brightly colored metal pieces 
hinge together with rods in this newest toy construc- 
tion set, to make boats, tunnels, planes—there are 
wheels, too, for trolley cars. 

Nick really bought this toy set for his nephew’s 
Christmas gift, and I wager that little boy’s house- 
hold will awaken Christmas morning to find boats, 
tunnels, planes, and pieces spread out all over his bed! 





For further information about the set or any items 
on this page, please inclose a 3-cent stamp, address- 
ing 6412 Meredith Building, Des Moines. 


a Joyce Olson 


famacre 





shallow bowl, adaptable, too, as a centerpiece, 
with short-stem blossoms afloat.) ... There are 
some lovely new chromium pieces for the buffet- 
table—salad dish, for. instance, has an inner 
wooden shell, wooden serving fork and spoon. 


P For the “widget” gift in homemaking, shop 
with the thought of white in mind. Lamp- 
shades, bowls, vases, small boxes, and ash 
trays all may be white this year. 


> Here’s a clever idea, says Josephine Wylie— 
economical and handy. A toaster compartment 
as shown is now set in the splasher-back of the 
top stove burners of a well-known gas range. 
The toaster device (it 
can be either gas or elec- 
tric) comes for a small 
extra cost, to be installed 
at any time. It toasts two 
pieces of bread, automat- 
ically turns them when 
the door is opened and 
closed. Those initials? 
Your monogram! 





© Some families buy a “to ourselves, from our- 
selves,” Christmas gift for the home. Our cabi- 
net radio was that sort of a gift. It made a 
premier, red-beribboned appearance all in place 
for Christmas morning. “T'would be fun this 
year to have Santa pack the hall set 
sketched at the right, a Queen Anne 
console table, Chippendale-type mir- 
ror, with small-framed Godey prints. 
Or, if that’s too heavy for Santa, he 
might start the group at Christmas, 
and ‘we'll fill it out for anniversary 
and birthdays. A front hall should be 


gracious—it greets visitors first! 


© Disastrous plaster cracks in the 
new home may be minimized, John 
Normile suggests, by simple little steel hangers 
so designed as to take advantage of the fact that 
lumber does not shrink parallel with its grain. 
These hangers are built into the framework of 
the new home before the plaster is laid. 





p> Bath towels in striking solid colors are 
newer than the all-over reversible pat- 
terns, the only design note a simple classic 
border to contrast. There are towels in 
solid all-over garnet, emerald, empire 
blue; or butter-color towels have borders 
done in these shades, also in black and 
brown. Extra-size towels at popular prices 
have rope-design borders and a new all- 
over shade is called Autumn. Towels come 
Christmas-boxed, by the way. 


> Alfred Hottes suggests these gardening 
Christmas gifts: a copper watering pot 
with long spout for indoor ivy or other 
plants bracketed at arm’s reach upward; 
make up a treasure-chest of bulbs for 
spring-planting; arrange for a letter from 
Father’s favorite nursery, saying on a cer- 
tain day next April three Golden Climbers 
will be delivered. 


® What to do about a tangled lamp cord 
on the floor? Metal extension tubing to 
hold a pair of No. 14 wires (the size gen- 
erally used in home-wiring) may be placed 
neatly along the baseboard, left brown 
or enameled—and very unobtrusive. 


> In many homes nothing would make as 

practical and appreciated a Christmas gift 

as a second bathroom, or first-floor toilet 
room. Arguments saved when bathing schedules 
conflict, less noisy 
trudging for children, 
and fewer tiring steps 
thru the day for the 
infirm or elderly. 
John Normile says in 
no department of 
home-building have 
there been*so many 
excellent improve- 
ments—and that be- 
tween large bed- 
rooms there is often 
an unused storage closet or area that can be 
converted into this desirable feature. 





> How’s your fruit-cake lasting? For reinforce- 
ments, a prepared fruit-cake mixture, contain- 
ing fruits, flour, spices, shortening—everything 
but an unbeaten egg and some liquid—comes 
packaged in the paper-lined tin for baking. 
Makes 114 pounds. 


® Because you’ve become aware of the need for 
sufficient humidity indoors, a thermometer 
manufacturer offers an inexpensive small cabi- 
net that registers humidity as well as tempera- 
ture—the humidity as low, normal, or high. 


® Grandmother, six generations removed, 
dipped rushes from the river bank in 
household grease and had candles. 
Grandmother of two generations ago 
busily sewed by the light of home- 
dipped tallow candles—and she had 
dipped her own. We moderns buy 
ours beautifully packed, scientifically 
designed, machine-molded. 

For this year’s Christmas table 
they are white or dull cream, tall and 
slender, with square-indented 
grooves at top and at the base. We 
don’t need them for light, but isn’t it nice to 
have candles on the dinner table—particularly 
at Christmastime, when their cheery glow adds 
dignity and charm. 

Merry Christmas, Neighbors! And candlelight! 
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JUST LOOK HERE! . 






Here’s a gift that any couple will bless 
you for!—the Hotpoint Coffee Maker. 
It makes perfect coffee every time |! Makes 
it by a vacuum application of the drip sys- 
tem, scientifically proved the best. This 


model (the ‘‘Clermont’’) makes 6 cups— **4 new servant from me to you”’—that’s what 
and - only $9.95; 8-cup size, $10.95. The you’ re giving in this amazing Hotpoint Mixer. 
Granville’ makes 6 cups and is $6.95. Does all those arm-tiring tasks of whipping, 





beating—mixing. The motor’s in the base—so 
no oil can drop into the bowl. Quiet, fast, com- 
pact. All manner of useful attachments come 
with it—and it’s only $22.50! 

Acook that works wonders! This 
Hotpoint Sandwich Grill pre- 
pares anything from a toasted 
sandwich to acomplete, tempting 
meal... right at the table! It toasts, 
grills, fries — and it’s handsome. 
You can give it—for just $11.95 
—and win real, old-fashioned 


gratitude this Christmas! e 
ee To make a man say ‘‘ Thanks !’’ — depend upon 


this new G-E Electric Razor Blade Sharpener. 
Makes a single blade last longer than a whole 
package used to! Automatic — stops itself 
when blade is sharp. Only $7.50. Non-Auto- 
matic, $5.95. 





You'll be the talk of the breakfast 
table — if you give this Hotpoint 
Radio-Toggle Toaster. Toasts two 
slices...handy‘‘knob’’ automatically 
turns both slices at once. $6.95. 
Other Hotpoint toasters: DeLuxe 
$5.95, and Riviera $3.95. 





To be popular with a whole 
family give this Hotpoint 
Waffle Iron (the Lancaster). 
It makes glorious, mouth- 
watering waffles in a jiffy... 
waffles that never ‘‘stick.’’ 
$6.45. There are others to 
choose from too: the Am- 
bassador, Chastleton, Len- 
nox—from $17.50 to $8.95. 





These are but a few of many General Electric Hotpoint gifts. See them all at your dealer’s. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC. Hotpoinf- 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., MERCHANDISE DEPT., SECTION E-1712, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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**Pomegranate”’ 
—one of many 
beautiful and au- 
thentic Mountain 
Mist Quilt Pat- 
terns. 
















One of the 


ost beautiful 


of old-time favorites 


T’S easy to understand why so many 

quilt collections of 75 years ago have 
a ‘‘Pomegranate”’ or ‘‘Love Apple” — 
it is so exquisitely beautiful in its reds 
and greens and yellows. 

You'll enjoy making this old-time 
favorite from the new Mountain Mist 
Quilt Pattern — the most complete of 
all quilt patterns. Mountain Mist Quilt 
Patterns give you, not only full size 
cutting blocks, but also tell you what 
colors to use, how much material of 
each color to buy, where to locate each 
piece, and even suggest a design for 
the quilting. 

But whatever quilt you make, be 
sure to fill it with Mountain Mist 
Quilting Cotton. This all new, clean 
cotton, washed only in filtered artesian 
water, is already spread for you in one 
piece, bed-spread size, 81 x 96 inches. 
Uniform in thickness. Easy to handle 
because of the exclusive Glazene. No 
lint. No pulling. No bunching. Blocks 
and quilting show off to best advan- 
tage. The fine, lacy web of the Glazene 
eliminates all resistance to the quilter’s 
needle. You'll have a quilt that washes 
beautifully. 


FREE Pattern With Each Roll 


On the inside of the colorful Mountain Mist 
wrapper, which shows many quilt designs in 
full color, is a complete Mountain Mist Quilt 
Pattern ready to cut out and with full instruc- 
tions. Insist on the genuine by name. 

And if you want to make the Mountain Mist 
“*Pomegranate"’ Quilt shown above, send 20c 
(coins preferred) with coupon below for pat- 
tern. With it will come a catalog illustrating 
many other attractive quilt blocks. You must 
use the coupon below to obtain this pattern. 
See how easy it is to make your own quilts. The 
Stearns & Foster Company, Lockland, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


MOUNTAIN MIST 


G.US PaT oFF 


QUILTING COTTON 


THE STEARNS & FOSTER CO. 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: — Enclosed is 20c (coins preferred) for 
the ‘“‘Pomegranate’’ Mountain Mist Quilt Pattern, 
Design 31. This coupon must be sent with order. 





Name... . jester 
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COOKS’ 
ROUND 
TABLE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


This month presents 
Walter Damrosch’s 


Favorite Recipe 


Favorite Foods of Famous People 


(Number 4 of a Series) 


Makinc music real and beautiful and 
fascinating to six million little children in 
200,000 schools thruout the United States 
(also to middle-size and grown people) is 
the greatest of the many great talents of 
the 71-year old musician, composer, and 
orchestra-leader Walter Johannes Dam- 
rosch. 

Born in Prussia, Mr. Damrosch came 
to the United States when 9 years old, 
did his first orchestra conducting (New- 
ark, New Jersey, Harmonic) when 19 
years old, and later thru 41 years was 
director of New York City’s Symphonic 
Orchestra. Meanwhile he found time to 
remake the bands of the A. E. F. during 
the World War. Surely no musician in 
modern times has done so much to make 
good music known and loved. 

He believes there is art in food prepara- 
tion as well as in music-making and rendi- 
and lists first among his favorite 
dishes: 


ITS 
to 


Cem 


MUTTON WITH CAPER 
SAUCE 

Insert a clove of garlic in each side of a 
leg of mutton, cutting a slit for each with 
a knife, and rub melted butter, salt, and 
pepper into the meat. Place 4 tablespoon- 
fuls of fat in a heavy kettle or dutch-oven. 
Brown the meat on all sides, then add 1 
quart of hot water. Cover and let steam 
and boil at a simmer-heat, allowing 30 
minutes to the pound to cook tender, add- 
ing additional water if necessary. 

When the meat has been cooking for 1 
hour, add 2 onions about the size of wal- 
nuts, 2 or 3 peppercorns, 3 cloves, a sprig 
of thyme, and half a bay leaf. When the 
meat is tender, take it out and skim the 
fat from the gravy-stock and strain. Use 
this stock to make Caper Sauce as follows: 

Melt 4 tablespoonfuls of butter in a 
saucepan and add to it 6 tablespoonfuls 
of flour. Stir until smooth, then add 3 
cupfuls of gravy-stock and cook. When 
sauce is cooked add 44 cupful of cream 
and 14 cupful of drained pickled capers. 
Serve over a slice of the mutton. 
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WALTER DAMROSCH 


te: 


?= PEPPERMINT-CANDY CAKE 
(A Christmas Cake) 


14 cupful of shortening 
1 cupful of sugar 
2 eggs 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

24 cupful of sour milk 

V4 teaspoonful of soda 

134 cupfuls of cake flour 

2 teaspoonfuls of any baking powder 

1¢ teaspoonful of salt 

14 cna of finely crushed red or red-and- 

white peppermint stick-candy. 

Cream the shortening and sugar. Sep- 
arate the eggs, add the egg yolks and 
vanilla to the creamed mixture, and beat 
thoroly. Add the sour milk, in which the 
soda has been dissolved, alternately with 
the cake flour, which has been sifted with 
the baking powder and salt. Fold in the 
egg whites stiffly beaten. 

Place in two 7-inch layer-cake pans 
which have been greased and floured, and 
spread to the edges. Sprinkle with the 
crushed peppermint candy and bake in a 
moderate oven (375 degrees) for 25 min- 
utes. Remove from the pans and put = 
two tops of the layers together with 7 
minute boiled icing between. Cover over 
roughly with icing and sprinkle with 
another 14 cupful of crushed candy.— 
Mrs. L. H., Nebraska. 


fs? FRUIT-LAYER CANDY 

Lightly grease or oil a 4 x 8 inch loafpan, 
or line with heavy wax paper. Grind 1 
pound of figs with 14 cupful of candied 
cherries and press firmly in the bottom 
of the pan, making a smooth, even layer. 
Mix 2 cupfuls of coconut with enough 
strained honey to hold it together, and 
press it over the layer of figs. Grind 1 
pound of dates with a few pecans or al- 
monds and press evenly over the coconut 
layer. (A little strained honey added to 
the fruit layers prevents the candy from 
drying out and storing in a cool place im- 
proves the flavor.) Cut into squares and 
wrap in colored and plain waxpaper. This 
is an excellent candy for packing into box- 
es of Christmas sweets, besides being one 
that can be given to children.—Mrs. M. 
P. S., New York. 
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€S2 sTUFFED DILL SLICES 


Select large dill pickles and remove the 
centers, using an apple-corer or a sharp 
knife. Fill the centers with soft pimiento 
cream cheese. Chill and when ready to 
serve cut into slices. These may be used as 
a canapé on small rounds of toast, as a 
garnish for salads, or on a platter of cold 
meats.—Mrs. N. A. N. , Indiana, 


fs OYSTER SHORTCAKE 


\{ pound of canned or fresh mushrooms 
1 tablespoonful of finely diced onion 
3 tablespoonfuls of butter 
4 tablespoonfuls of flour 
114 cupfuls of milk, or 
34 cupful of evaporated milk and 
34 cupful of water 
11% cupfuls of small fresh oysters, including 
fepase 
16 cupful of diced tender celery 
1 teaspoonful of lemon juice 
1 tablespoonful of minced parsley 
Salt and paprika to taste 
Shortcake_or baking-powder biscuits 


Saute the mushrooms and onion in the 
butter. Add the flour and mix. Gradually 
add the milk and stir until thick and 
smooth. Add the oysters, celery, lemon 
juice, and parsley, and season to taste 
with salt and paprika. Cook over hot 
water until the edges of the oysters begin 
to curl. Serve hot between and over sec- 
tions of shortcake or baking-powder bis- 
cuits.—Mrs. E. K. H., New York. 











Now You Can Have Your Recipes 
ENDORSED! 








BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
TASTING-TEST KITCHEN 











For Dependable Recipes, Look for 
This Stamp of Endorsement 


Because we sincerely believe that the creation 
and adaptation of good recipes is an art which 
has gone too long without recognition, Better 
Homes &§ Gardens has inaugurated its new and 
unprecedented recipe-endorsement plan. 

Under this new plan, you can have your best 
recipes tested in the Tasting-Test Kitchen, and 
if they pass tests of taste, dependability, and 
family usefulness, outstanding recipes will be 
awarded signed Certificates of Endorsement! 
These certificates will bear the Better Homes & 
Gardens stamp of recipe endorsement—a stamp 
which from now on will make it possible for 
you to recognize a really dependable recipe at 
a glance. Wherever and whenever you see this 
stamp, remember that it is the mark of dis- 
tinction for an outstanding recipe. And your 
recipe may win it! 

In addition to the Certificate of Endorse- 
ment, you will receive six copies of your en- 
dorsed recipe, typed on special paper bearing 
the stamp of recipe endorsement. These copies 
you can give to your friends. 

Simply send us your best recipes—one at a 


time, please. Write your recipe on one side of | 
the paper only, being sure that your name and | 


address appear clearly on every page. Follow 
the Better Homes & Gardens form for writing 
measurements (see any of the recipes in this 
issue). 

Mail your recipe to Better Homes & Gardens, 
The Tasting-Test Kitchen, 6512 Meredith 
Building, Des Moines. 





WHY DO WOMEN WITH *25,000 COATS 


BUY THIS 25¢ 





TOOTH PASTE? 


ONLY ONE ANSWER... 


QUICK, BEAUTIFYING RESULTS 


URPRISING to some but not to us 
were the results of a survey recently 
made in several small midwestern cities. 
Listerine Tooth Paste was revealed as 
the constant preference of the wealthiest 
people. 

Certainly the 25¢ price could not pos- 
sibly attract women able to buy clothes 
worth a fortune, or men rich enough to 
maintain large estates. No, indeed; these 
people were won to this dentifrice by its 
merits and held by its permanent results 
in keeping teeth healthy, clean, and 
sparkling. 

They, like three million others, have 
discovered that Listerine Tooth Paste 
pretty nearly approaches the ideal. 

If you haven’t tried it, we urge you to 
do so now. 


Note how swiftly and how thoroughly 
it cleans teeth— permeates every crevice. 

See how quickly it erases unsightly 
tartar, stains, and discolorations—par- 
ticularly those due to smoking. 

Observe the flashing brilliance and 
luster it gives to your teeth—modern 
polishing ingredients so gentle in action 
are responsible. 

Look also for that wonderful feeling of 
mouth freshness and exhilaration that 
this tooth paste gives; the sensation you 
associate with the use of Listerine itself. 

Lastly, reflect that these benefits cost 
you about half of what you ordinarily 
pay. The saving of $3.00 a year is a 
worthwhile one in these thrifty times. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 
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Treat COLDS 


in the First Stage! 


Colds go thru 3 Stages and they’re 
far Easier Relieved in the First 
than in the Second or Third!... 


ee PAYS to know something about colds! 
They are a great cause of prolonged sickness 
and financial loss. 


A cold ordinarily progresses through three 
stages. The first—the Dry stage, the first 24 
hours. The second—the Watery Secretion stage, 
from 1 to 3 days. The third—the Mucous Secre- 
tion stage. The time to “‘nail’’ a cold is in the first 
or Dry stage. It is twice as easily relieved then. 


The Wise Measure 


The thing to take upon catching cold is Grove's 
Laxative Bromo Quinine. It stops a cold quickly 
because it is expressly a cold remedy and be- 
cause it does the four things necessary. 


First, it opens the bowels, gently, but effec- 
tively, the first step in expelling a cold. Second, 
it combats the cold germs in the system and re- 
duces the fever. Third, it relieves the headache 
and that grippy feeling. Fourth, it tones the 
system and helps fortify against further attack. 


Grove's Laxative Bromo Quinine is utterly 
harmless and may be freely taken with perfect 
safety. It is, and has been for years, the leading 
cold and grippe tablet of the world. 


Now—20% More 
for Your Money 


Grove's Laxative Bromo Quin- 
ine now comes in two sizes — 
We and 50c—and is sold by 
every drug store in America. It 
pays to buy the 50c size as it 
gives you 20% more for your 
money. Always ask for it by 
the full name and look for the 
letters L B Q stamped on every 
tablet. Look for an ulterior mo- 
tive when a substitute is offered. 



















A Cold is an 
Internal Infection 
and Requires 
internal Treatment 






GROVES LAXATIVE 





V4 HAT is this so-called “Modern” 
style, anyway, and how did it originate, 
and why? What can you expect of it, and 
how is it going to affect your life? Is it 
something strange, exotic, freakish, fad- 
dish? 

Do you know when you see a Modern 
house or Modern piece of furniture or 
Modern decoration whether it is good 
Modern, tastefully and perfectly done, or 
whether it is bad and freakish? There are 
a lot of freakish houses and pieces of 
furniture upheld as Modern, but they 
aren’t at all. 

No magazine has yet answered these 
questions for America, and answered them 
satisfactorily and thoroly for the great 
mass of American families, so that they 
are able to recognize, when they see it, a 
good Modern house, or chair, or dining- 
room table, or bed, or lighting fixture, or 
wall-covering. The answers to these ques- 
tions are startling. The genuine Modern 
design spells practicality, usefulness, low 
cost, friendliness, democracy. Better Homes 
& Gardens will fully explain next month 
when it presents its story on the Modern— 





“What's It All About?” 


We’ll Tell You Next Month 


By Douglas C. McMurtrie 


Better Homes & Gardens Consultant, 
Modern Designer, and Nationally 
Recognized Authority on the Modern 














Grow Your Own Holly 


facilities, seek an outdoor nook where you 
can hold the temperature close to 65 and 
70 during hot days. Never mind the drop 
in winter, but keep the young cuttings 
well protected with leaves and light foesh. 

The cuttings should never be gathered 
in a succulent stage nor between Decem- 
ber and March in Kentucky, for there is 
too much frost in them at that time. Take 
4- to s-inch lengths of the current year’s 
growth (tip branches) cut back slightly 
into the previous year’s growth. Make the 
cuttings with all but the last four leaves 
clipped away. You will probably start 
cuttings and seeds in a row to be trans- 
planted later, tho of course for home pur- 
poses trees can be started from seeds or 
cuttings in the place where they are to 
remain-if the exposure is suitable. 

The leaves should lie close to the soil. 
The cuttings should start growing in 5 to 
6 weeks, but, like the seedlings, must not 
be removed for 4 to 6 months, so that a 
hardy and adequate root system may be 
developed. When you do transfer them, 
remember that these roots break easily. 
Use the same method for setting as for 
trees, but add the protection of canvas for 
10 days if they are set in the open in rows. 

Holly Has Its Quirks. Seedling plants 
are just as good as plants from cuttings, 
but it is difficult to separate the sexes 
until the fourth to sixth year, when they 
bloom, according to Dr. William Crocker, 
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of the Boyce Thompson Institute. For 
reasons good and private yet, holly con- 
tinues to germinate a few each year—for 
how many years only Nature can tell. 
You may not get a plant the first year, 
but do not disturb the plantings on that 
account. Leave the soil alone and you may 
find that half of them will germinate next 
year, and for several years to come others 
may sprout. 

Why is obvious. Should every four-pow- 
ered berry in her very prolific annual crop 
spring to action the iitewlen year, like 
prehistoric giants, the species would long 
since have perished of its own powers, all 
for the lack of this balance maintained 
thru tardy germination. It affords another 
safeguard also. Against the devastating 
agencies that could destroy all trees, root 
and top, leaving a district or a whole 
region hollyless, Nature’s one tardy seed 
in some safe nook would enable her to be- 
gin reforestation with this charming plant. 

Nature permits nothing to exist for self 
alone; her smallest creation must con- 
tribute to the well-being of some other 
life, and no shrub or tree lives this law 
with more consistency than the holly. Its 
staunch, thorn-clad, evergreen branches 
afford a haven for birds and, because of 
tardy seed-germination habits, her very 
prolific annual crop of berries is a depend- 
able source of bird food for each day in 
each succeeding year. 











THE FASCINATION OF THE EVERYDAY 
Cellophane, No. 4 of a Series 


Cellophane Isn’t 
an Accident 


CELLOPHANE (derived from the Greek 
work “cellulose,” meaning transparent) is a 
sound chemical discovery, and not, as so many 
stories about its origin have said, a lucky ac~ 
cident. 

The inventor is a 61-year-old Swiss chemist, 
J. E. Brandenberger, doctor of the University 
of Berne, world-famous educational seat lo- 
cated in Berne, capital of Switzerland. 

Unsuccessful in his attempt to produce bril- 
liant and shining designs on cotton fabrics by 
applying cellulose solutions to them, he began 
experimenting with invention of a film cellulose 
instead of a solution, believing that if the film 
could be formed he could apply it to cotton 
fabrics, thru sizing or pasting, and thus obtain 
the brilliance which he sought and still keep 
the fabrics pliant and flexible. And Cellophane 
was born! 

Evergreen-spruce wood pulp or cotton linters 
(thread-like fibers which adhere to cotton seed 
after ginning) treated with a strong caustic 
solution which reduces the wood or cotton 
fibers to an amber-colored liquid—that’s the 
beginning of Cellophane. Forced into a chemi- 
cal bath, this liquid instantly solidifies into a 
thin film, which, finally, after passing thru a 
series of purifying and bleaching processes, is 
ready for market. 


Sheets of Cellophane—in a variety of colors | 


as well as plain—may be purchased at nearly 
all stationery and department stores and many 
drugstores. 

Wrapped in colored Cellophane, gifts and 
bridge prizes and gift jars of homemade jams 
and jellies and boxes of candy become much 
more attractive. Paper flowers, party favors, 
and extremely colorful table decorations can 
also be made of Cellophane. 








Coming 


in the January issue of 
Better Homes & Gardens-- 


HUGO 


Famous Chef of The 
Philadelphia Club, Reveals 


his recipe for 


Veal and Ham Pie 
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“Your woolies always look so 
grand, Kay. Does Ivory Snow 
make a difference?” 





































“Indeed it does. Using a soap 
that only half-dissolves is silly 
when you can get an instant 
soap like Ivory Snow. Sit down, 
Susy, and learn how to wash 
that $15 sweater of yours.” 





Ivory 


How to wash a sweater 


Snow 


1. Lay sweater on paper and cut or draw 
outline to show size. 


2. Then, make a generous lukewarm 
Ivory suds. You can safely use enough 
SNOW to make rich, big, fluffy suds be- 
cause Ivory Snow is pure Ivory Soap and 
won’t hurt colors any more than pure 
water. 

3. Don’t rub. A big fluffy Ivory Snow 
suds saves rubbing. Cup the sweater in 
your hands and squeeze suds through. 
Two sudsings are better than one. 


keeps 
fluffy 


woolens 


fluffy 


\ 
\ 


4. Rinse in 3 lukewarm waters of the 
same temperature as your Snow suds. 
Lukewarm, mind you, not warm. Ivory 
Snow suds rinse out easily. Roll sweater 
in a towel for 5 minutes. 


5. Lay sweater on your paper pattern 
and pull back gently to size. Dry it flat 
away from heat. 

You'll thank Ivory Snow for being so 
pure, so quick-dissolving, so easy to rinse, 
when you see your CLEAN, LOVELY, 
FLUFFY SWEATER! 


99 "oo % 
/ 100 12) 


PURE 
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Mother! 


Here’s the 


A.B.C. of 


COLDS- CONTROL 





@) To AVOID Many Colds 


At that first sneeze, sniffle or nasal ir- 
ritation, zpply Vicks Nose & Throat 
Drops, the new aid in preventing 
colds. The drops are especially de- 
signed to stop colds where 3 out of 4 
colds start—in nose and upper throat. 
Used in time, these unique drops 
help to avoid many colds entirely. 





@ To SHORTEN a Cold 


If a cold has developed, massage 
throat and chest at bedtime with 
Vicks VapoRub — the modern 
method of treating colds. Like a poul- 
tice, VapoRub “draws out” soreness 
and tightness. And all night long 
its medicated vapors carry soothing 
relief direct to irritated air-passages. 


@ To Build RESISTANCE to Colds 


Follow the simple rules of health that are part of 
Vicks Plan for better Control of Colds. In thousands 


of clinical tests, under medical supervision, Vicks 


Plan has greatly reduced the number and duration = 
of colds—has cut their dangers and expense. The 
Plan is fully described in each Vicks package. 
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Mixmasterisone of {hicate Flexible Shaft : 
Resereit 349 Carlaw Ave voy. . 
43 ae 9 QU products. 

A XMAS GIFT! 
BEST a Ic” APPLIANCES MADE 








WASHING MACHINES 


Pumps the water in and out of 
any washer automatically. Over 
500,000 in use. Seoaiel white 
tubing resists scalding water. 

Approved by**Good House- 
keeping.” At leading 
Dep't, Hardware, Electric 
f stores or order direct from 


SCOTT PUMP CO. 


BLOG.9. ROCHESTER, Nt. Y. 













First 4 Months, reports Mrs. Bronson; Mra 
indsor made $20 first weak! g at home of famous 
; Making and sales we furnished. Write 
for names o 500 successful Pupils descriptive booklet 
Work Sheet’ lesson on FUDGE—it's free. 


Ameriean School of Home Keonomies, 871 EF. 58th St., Chicago 
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New Books You’ll Want 


| Begins on page 19 | 


attain his brisk objectivity of tone, wheth- 
er he tells of opening the first fresh-air 
school for children in London, or of the 
alluring Spanish maiden whom he left lan- 
guishing after a few months’ experience 
as his uncle’s medical assistant in Huel- 
va, in southern Spain. 


ANOTHER thoroly masculine book, 
which I pass on to you stamped “ap- 
proved” by every man I know who has 
chanced to read it, is British Agent, by 
Bruce Lockhart (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$2.75). Mr. Lockhart is a young Scotch- 
man, who by one of the extraordinary 
swoops of war-time fate, found himself the 
sole representative of the British govern- 
ment immediately after the Bolshevik 
seizure of imperial Russia. His first-hand 
view of Russia under Kerensky, under the 
People’s Party, under Lenin with his un- 
canny and quiet power, throws another 
beam of light into the murk of the Russian 
revolution. Since Lockhart seems to be re- 
solved on truth at any price, he spares no 
one—himself least of all—and stands self- 
convicted of folly on page after page. But 
at the close of the book he emerges, a 
forceful, dynamic, passionate man who 
muddled thru as well as could be expected, 
and who refused from first page to last to 
cloak himself in the foggy garment of 
invincible self-righteousness which most 
diplomats clutch tight about themselves. 
The book is excellently written, with sure 
incisiveness, and a dramatic flair—which 
depends for effect on under-statement 
rather than verbose flamboyance. 


Two unique novels carry a special flavor 
for the discriminating: 

Lamb in His Bosom, by Caroline Miller 
(Harper & Brothers, $2), tells of the Car- 
vers, a pioneer family in the Georgia 
wilderness before the Civil War. Cean 
and Lonzo and their fourteen children 
work with a splendid fortitude, against 
what we would call tremendous odds. In 
contrast to their unswerving loyalty is the 
tempestuous love affair of Cean’s violent 
young brother Lias and the white-skinned 
Margot. But more truly than with most 
novels, this is made notable by its atmos- 
phere and the loving re-creation of a 
hard, but sturdy way of life, now only a 
memory. This excerpt from the brief in- 
terlude of young married life granted 
Cean before the unceasing succession of 
babies, gives a hint of the story’s charm: 

“Cean’s toes spread into the warm moist 
earth of the cornfield. She walked with 
sturdy, vibrant strength moving her legs. 
She carried the jug of buttermilk on her 
hip. The corn was trying itself growing. . . 
That was her part, to drop the seeds and 
help with the hoeing, if Lonzo needed 
her. ... 


Cran would try new dyes when she 
made cloth. Lonzo would set her up a 
loom when the cotton was in. He was 
working at her spinning wheel now by the 
firelight of nights. The wood squeaked 
softly under the blade of his knife where 
he rounded off a corner or settled a spoke 
into place. Cean would make all her 
frocks straight blue or yaller, or block her 
colors together as she wove them. She 
would have a frock of blue with flounces 
of yaller across the bottom. 








“Her eyes swam away to the horizon 
with soft blue sky set behind it, and soft 
yellow sunlight falling across it. Blue and 
yaller, that would be a purty way to make 
a frock and a bonnet to match.” 


AANTHONY ADVERSE, by Hervey 
Allen (Farrar & Rinehart, $3), has been so 
loudly acclaimed by professional review- 
ers from every literary outpost that in- 
evitably I felt myself bracing my feet and 
deciding that I shouldn’t like it at all, but 
then urged by first one college student 
and then another young graduate to “‘try 
and see,” I find that it is the type of novel 
done on heroic scale which I am still 
romantic enough to race thru and revel 
in. In the wide, sweeping style of a mod- 
ern Dumas, the dashing young Anthony’s 
stupendous adventures in the late eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries are 
recorded—first in the Alps, then in the 
West Indies, then in the slave trade in 
Africa, then back to France plunged deep 
in Napoleon’s diplomatic intrigues, then 
on to America, a captive of the Indians, 
and at the last married to Dolores, a land- 
holder in old Mexico, and in religion a fol- 
lower of the humble way of St. Francis. 
The book is tremendously long—some, 
1,200 closely packed pages, and doubtless 
would have been much improved by ruth- 
less pruning. But from time to time, read- 
ing the spare, sophisticated, thin novels 
of the modern vogue, I have longed to 
plunge myself once again into the long 
sweep of the oldtime novel that so en- 
thralled my early reading days. Anthony 
Adverse gives modern expression to just 
that need. 


For the genuinely bookish person who 
loves the traditions of literature, a quaint 
and beguiling little biography is the story 
of Flush, Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s 
dog, as told by that delightful stylist 
Virginia Woolf (Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany, $2). If you saw Katherine Cornell 
play the part of Elizabeth Barrett in “The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street,” you will re- 
member the soft gliding maid, Wilson, 
and the importance of the smug cocker 
spaniel, Flush. Now he proves well worth 
a biography all his own, and I truly be- 
lieve Virginia Woolf is the only one who 
could possibly do him justice. 

The pioneer days of our country have 
for me a never-ending and an ever-grow- 
ing fascination. Andrew Jackson, by Mar- 
quis James (The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
$3.75), is biography at its very best—a 
significant figure re-created by a com- 
petent historian and vivid writer. Mr. 
Marquis’s earlier book on Sam Houston 
was an outstanding biography. In Andrew 
Jackson he has found an even more not- 
able subject—Old Hickory, his beloved 
wife Rachel, his conquering of New Or- 
leans, and his tempestuous career as gov- 
ernor of Florida. This volume does not 
carry the story into his career as president, 
but nevertheless is complete in itself. 


THEN let me urge you again toread that 
touching record of pioneer days, Let the 
Hurricane Roar, by Rose Wilder Lane 
(Longmans, Green & Company, $1.50), 
which is very brief as such stories go, but 
utterly convincing and poignant. It is a 
story with an almost universal human ap- 
peal, but I have found that older men and 
women, either bewildered or bored by 
most modern fiction, find in this record of 
Charles and Caroline a story after their 
own hearts. (See Mrs. Lane’s letter about 
this book, on page 19.) 
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You can see thes faucet Waste Water 





But.. -you can’t see a poor 
lamp waste current 


F YOU could see what goes on inside 

a poorly made lamp as plainly as you 
see the drip, drip of a leaky faucet, you 
would never take a chance with “bar- 
gain” lamps. 

You buy lamps to get light. A faulty 
lamp consumes as much current as a 
good one, but it may give far less light, 
blacken quickly or burn out prematurely. 

Edison Mazpa Lamps possess the 
many refinements General Electric has 


For good light at tow cost 


EDISON MAZDA 
LAMPS 


GENERAL ts ELECTRIC 


contributed to lamp manufacture over 
a period of more than forty years. They 
do what inferior lamps can’t do—they 
give you all the light you pay for... they 
are kind to your eyes...and your 


pocketbook. 





IMPORTANT... Don’t mar the beauty of your Christmas tree, your outdoor decorations 
or other festive spots with lamps that may burn out at the time you need them most. 
Lighting will add to your holiday happiness if you make sure that every lamp you use is of 
General Electric manufacture. General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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HE clever woman will al- 
ways serve fresh cranberry sauce 
because its cheerful color makes. 
any meal more attractive. 


Cranberry Sauce is to meats and 
poultry what butter is to vege- 
tables! Itadds flavor, piquancyand 
tang, and increases the palate ap- 
peal of every food it accompanies. 
Made in 10 minutes—this way: 


4 cups (1 lb. or quart) cranberries, 
2 cups water, 12 to 2 cups sugar. 
Boil sugar and water together 5 
minutes; add cranberries and boil 
without stirring (5 minutes is usu- 
ally sufficient) until all the skins 
pop open. Remove from the fire 
when the popping stops and 
allow the sauce to remain in vessel 
undisturbed until cool. 


A colorful recipe book giving 44 ways to 
serve The Tasty Fruit will be sent free. 
Write Dept. 36 —American Cranberry 
Exchange, 90 West Broadway, New York. 


Fatmor 
Cranberries 


GUARD ME AGAINST 
WINTER COLDS 















The arrival of cold weather 
subjects dogs to colds, bron- 
chitis, pneumonia and other 
diseases accompanied by 
high fevers. GLOVER’S 
FEVER REDUCER and 
STIMULANT administered in the early 
stages will reduce fever and help protect 
the animal from developing more serious 
complications. During the convalescent 
period, use Glover’s Iron Tonic (liquid) 
or Glover’s Condition Pills, to hasten 
recovery of good health. 

GLOVER’S VETERINARY WELFARE SERVICE FREE! 


Our Veterinarian will answer your questions on 
dogs, cats and other animals. 


DO YOU KNOW how to feed and keep your dog 
WELL-preventive measures, symptoms and treat- 
ment of diseases? All are explained in GLover’s 
48-page Doc Book. Ask your dealer fora free 
copy or write direct to H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Box E , 119 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


GLOVER’S 


IMPERIAL 


ANIMAL MEDICINES 








For Young Homemakers and Gardeners 


[ Begins on page 13 | 


job for clean hands, tidy hair, and spot- 
less garb. And she will feel as much pride 
in wearing her cooking costume as small 
brother has in his cowboy rigging. 

Tea Sets of enamelware or aluminum for 
homemakers under 6 are almost as dainty 
as the real china. With the unbreakable 
dishes nothing more tragic can dampen the 
party than a spilled cup of cambric tea. 

Cutlery from the ten-cent store will in- 
clude salad forks, butter knives, and 
after-dinner-coffee spoons—the right size 
for little dinner parties. Toy stores have 
inexpensive knife, fork, and spoon sets in 
aluminum and slightly more expensive 
ones in silver plate. 

A Mechanical Washer will interest boys 
as well as girls. One priced at $4.94 car- 
ries its own motor concealed inside, out of 
reach of prying fingers. After the water 
and soap are in, simply push the lever and 
the washer chugs away at good speed. 
Shown on page 13 is a doll’s electric wash- 
ing machine ($8) that will really turn out 
a snow-white wash. It has a glass tub top, 
an enameled lid, and it stands very trig 
on its four tall legs. Then there are laun- 
dry sets with tubs, wringer, folding 
padded ironing board, glass washboard, 
clothes basket, clothes pins, drying line 
and iron, the set complete for about $2. 
You can also buy @ toy electric iron for 
98 cents. 

Juvenile Cleaning equipment is well 
built and entirely practical. There is a 
vacuum cleaner which creates its own 
suction in moving backward and forward. 
It has a detachable dust bag, metal parts 
nickeled, and a handle 24 inches long. 
Price, $2.50. Another one works on 110 
volts’ house current and costs $5.75. Also 
for playhouse-cleaning are carpet sweep- 
ers. The better carpet sweepers have rub- 
ber-tired wheels, and a dust pan which can 
be taken out and emptied. These sweep- 
ers cost around $2. 

Dressmaking is one of 
the never-ending jobs 
of the very young moth- 
er with a family of 
dolls. She will need a 
sewing basket and 
doll’s dressmaking out- 
fit. A reasonably priced 
art-embroidery set has 
dolly dresses and linens 
stamped to sew and 
embroider. Everything 
is there to work with: 
embroidery hoops, 
floss, needles, thimble, 
and the doll herself, all 
for 94 cents. A small weaving loom that 
costs but $1 is also available. It is 644 
inches-long and is suitable for weaving 
tiny rugs. Any little girl of 4 or over will 
enjoy a small sewing machine which 
clamps to the edge of a table and operates 
by a hand wheel. The machine makes an 
elastic chain stitch that does not unravel 
when the seam is locked at the end, a 
trick easy to learn. It has no shuttle and 
no bobbins to be wound. There is no ten- 
sion to be adjusted. These machines are 
priced from $2 to $4. 

For Junior Gardeners we have Lawn 
Mowers which actually cut grass. One is a 
full ball-bearing, 13 inches wide, blade 8 
inches and handles 26 inches long. Price 
$6. Another mower for tiny fellows, light 
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in weight and equipped with dull revolv- 
ing blades, is absolutely safe, but don’t 
expect too much of its grass-cutting 
efficiency. Priced from $1 to $1.50. 

Garden Tools in steel—all sturdily built, 
with wooden handles, include a set of four 
pieces, a hoe, rake, spade, and fork—in 
two sizes, priced ‘at $1.75 and $4. Another 
about 3 feet long is but 94 cents. Baby 
sets including rake, shovel, and hoe, all 
wooden, about 18 inches long and safe, 
cost 25 cents. Also there are 15-cent rakes 
with gum-rubber teeth for the tiny gar- 
dener. 

Greenhouses, yes, real greenhouses with 
glass tops and with flower-pot stand, 
plant shelves, and the tools and seeds for 
actual planting operations are available 
in three sizes. The smallest one 1634 
inches long, 1034 inches wide, and 104% 
inches deep, sells for $2.75. 

The Miniature Gardening Series helps 
train the child gardener in laying beds, 
paths, and arches, and fitting them in 
with a large variety of plants (each an in- 
dividual flower) in full bloom. The designs 
may be arranged and rearranged at will. 
The sets are made entirely of lead and are 
priced from $1 to $3. 

A Picket Fence with individual trellis 
costs very little, and it adds so much to a 
tiny garden plot. Garden furniture re- 
minds us that gardens are to be enjoyed 
as well as cultivated. In gardens we grow 
thoughts as surely as marigolds or beans. 
A very diminutive set of folding furni- 
ture for tots from 1 to 3 years old has a 
table and two chairs, all for 98 cents. 
Rustic garden furniture in hickory of good 
design may be purchased piece by piece— 
table, chairs, and settee. Small folding 
chairs of the camp variety are inexpensive 
and nice for garden use, and the giver can 
paint them in colors gay as gay. These are 
priced from 50 cents to $1.50. 

For Young Home- 
Builders: blocks come 
first to mind—and 
what blocks there are, 
as many kinds as there 
are children—a!most. 
There is a block for 
every age from 1 to 12 
and packed in every 
conceivable manner. 
For the very youngest 
are washable color 
blocks, large but not 
heavy. There are ABC 
blocks (one set is in 
rubber), puzzle blocks, 
Mother Goose blocks, 
blocks in boats, blocks in bags, wagons of 
blocks, all cut in a variety of geometric 
shapes as well as in representative figures 
and forms. There are home-building 
blocks embossed with windows and doors 
complete with roofs and chimneys. 

A brand-new block has a special inter- 
locking feature that makes the finished 
toy units portable. Stone building blocks 
for the child over 6 come in five different 
sets designed to scale, in red, blue, and 
gray. Train blocks shaped to resemble 
engine, coal car, coaches, and caboose are 
painted in six standard colors and inter- 
lock to make a train 37 inches long. Price 
for the set $2. 

Bing! goes the mallet and in goes a gay 
peg. A hammer [ Continued on page 43 











Quickly Made 
Gifts 


THe smart and fitting handmade gift 
always scores first. Here we show: 
Stamped Linen Shirt Case, No. 825, 75 
cents; Cross-stitch Boy Chair Back, No. 
829 B, 50 cents; Cross-stitch Girl Chair 
Back, No. 829G, 50 cents; Patterns for 
Boy and Girl Chair Backs, with complete 
alphabet, No. 829P, 20 cents; Crocheted 
Slipper instructions, No. 830, 10 cents; 
yarn in desired color and instructions for 
Crocheted Slippers, No. 830M, 75 cents; 
Stamped Black Satine Bird Cage Cover 
and yellow felt appliqués, No. 831, 75 
cents. ° 

Send your orders to Doris Hale, Art- 
craft Department, Better Homes & Gar- 
dens, 5112 Meredith Building. Cash or its 
equivalent must accompany order, and 
goods should reach you within two weeks. 
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oe of the things you will like 
about Kleenex tissues is the 
unique patented box they come in. 
leenex tissues are fed out, one 
double sheet at a time! You do not 
have to hold the box with one hand 
while taking tissues with the other. 
And your hand cannot contaminate 
or mess up the other sheets. It cannot 
accidentally take more than is needed. 
The Kleenex carton saves you money. 


Kleenex—the one safe way 


Kleenex cleanses by absorption. It soaks 
up cleansing cream likea sponge in water 
—leaving pores clean, healthy, rid of the 
load that enlarges and coarsens them. 

Kleenex, downy soft and silky, will 
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Illustration and text copr. 1933, Kleenex Co. 





One hand takes the 


other takes 


KLEENEX! 


Kleenex’s patented pull-out carton feeds tissues 
as you need them, convenient— economical 


not scratch or irritate. Kleenex tissues, 
dainty, disposable, used but once and 
then thrown away, are far more sani- 
tary than other methods. 


Kleenex for handkerchiefs 


Especially recommended for use with 
cosmetics is large-size Kleenex, three 
times the regular size; also useful as a 
sanitary guest towel, for dusting, etc. 

Regular-size Kleenex should be used 
for handkerchiefs to prevent the spread 
of colds and self-reinfection. It saves 
washing dirty handkerchiefs —costs less 
than having handkerchiefs laundered. 

Kleenex -is sold at all 
drug, dry goods and depart- 
ment stores . 








KLEENEX u..,...cc TISSUES 
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GIVE * ENJOY—The Charm of A Quaker Dinner Cloth 





. . . and All Thru 
the House 


[ Begins on page 9 | 


—that sort of thing has no place in the 
kind of Christmas we are planning now. 
It is not even safe, I have found, to 
make the saint’s activities the subject of 
jest, not if there is any possible under- 
current of harshness. There was the year 
we thought to have some fun by placing 
in our $-year-old’s stocking the “potato 
and switch” which legend promises will 
be the portion of the bad boy or girl. It 
did not matter that the stocking held 
many nice things, and that the tree was 
decorated with some longed-for articles. 
The joke was not appreciated, and it took 
' all our — to keep .“ incident from 
" spoiling the day. It is best to take no 
Quaker dinner cloths offer a Rakion with the precious spirit that can 
wide choice of designs, each dis- be so em a thing to a child if we will 
let it be. 





A handsome Point Milan 
dinner cloth costs $300 to $1000 
— hardly a cloth for daily use. 

This lovely Quaker reproduc- 


tion brings to your dining table 


tinguished in its smartness and 


beauty. All are made of fine AsouT the child’s third or fourth birth- 
hard twist yarn that launders day, he can begin to play Santa Claus 
4 , ; himself. Explain that this is what he is to 
the glamour which made Point easily and perfectly. do. Help him prepare presents for others 


Milan lace first used for Altar Cloths If your favorite store does not have | and place them on the tree. Let him assist 


and then for State dinners and special Quaker dinner cloths, you may order the _— wid a8 on etl — a de 
festivals of the nobility. Modified to meet _ one illustrated direct fromthe QuakerLace | without any disillusionment or shock of 
present day conditions, the Quaker cloth Co., 330 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Sizes: 72 x90 ae emeipes moe pin Fors ee —— 
makes the gorgeous beauty of this fine —$8.50, 72 x 108 —$11.00. Napkins to promptly with the truth, diet Sante 


lace, in natural linen color, practic al match, 6 for $3.00. Specify cloth Claus as a person does not exist, but is a 
x8 lovely story, expressing the spirit of giv- 
for the modern dining table. No. 5812. ing which has become such a part of 


Christmas. 











From now on, it is important to help a 
child realize the full pleasure of giving, as 
well as of getting. Some of my friends work 
this out by including a eee fund 
66 . in the weekly allowance. If 10 cents is 
Say Merry Christmas” set aside for this purpose each week (it is 
aes Rese this money must be 
= = saved for Christmas and not spent under 
with this Cook Book any conditions) there will be "spe at the 
end of the year, which will buy a good 
many inexpensive presents. The amount 
Here’s the perfect solution to your Christmas gift of the Christmas fund should be decided 
by the circumstances of the parents and 
the number of gifts to be procured. The 
with its thousand tested recipes and menus, would important thing is that each week the 
please any woman you know. It is looseleaf, in- child is putting aside money that is to be 
used, not for himself, but to give pleasure 
to those he loves. The constant reminder 
silver cover. And it’s only $1 a copy, plus 25 cents has its effect. If a plan of this sort has not 
for postage and package, $1.25 in all. You'll want been followed out, at least the parents can 
give the child a sum of money with which 
to do his own buying. 


problem! “My Better Homes & Gardens Cook Book,” 





dexed by chapters, and has a beautiful black and 








to give these Cook Books to several of your friends 





this year. Send your orders early to Better Homes & 


$4 Gardens, 6912 Meredith Building, Des Moines, Iowa. SHOPPING for gifts is an event in itself 
Only ; - 

and worthy of careful planning. Whether 
Plus 25¢ for you do your own Christmas buying early 
Postage and Packing : or late, see to it that the children’s is done 


before ‘overcrowding makes it a battle in- 
rms —_________—_—_ | stead of a pleasure. Make the list as soon 
as Thanksgiving is over, including per- 
nlete Pl S : sons to be remembered, the amount to be 

an The Ideal Location In spent for each, and a suitable gift. A few 

‘or BUILDING USEFUL AND favored ones, such as parents, grand- 


UPRAGTICAL THINGS AT HOME s PHILADELPHIA parents, a favorite chum or cousin, might 














t the magazine you need. Each issue - . 

iePeme Homecraft is a Everything worthwhile in Philadelphia is at your be set down for = dag Conte ayeeers but 
rma. ang Buc autiful and use- 
bl thingy as: Book Cases. China Closets. Bird very doorstep when you stop at Hotel Adelphia. the bulk of the gifts can come from the 10- 
Children's Raythings ‘dhea Tables, Antigues, | Here at this fine hotel you can enjoy every cent store—an excellent place for junior 
we workin } 

metalsworking’, athe work, leather-craft, | | U<UFY at low cost. Christmas buying, incidentally. 
toys, copper ,brass ass and pewter, work .Explains P, ~ 
Use and care of tools, A real “'How-to-ao-it’ 400 ROOMS FROM $3.00 UP Do not plan to cross off the whole list 


f large, clear erowings 


e P ° ~ 
every step simole._ Nothing cise like in a day. Put aside several Saturday 


iL ener rthent nas. HOTEL ADELPHIA | | mornings, or afternoons after school, for 


751 wi michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois this purpose. Let the child manage the 
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transaction, as soon as he is old enough 
at all, and by the time he is 7 or 8, let 
him take a trip or two alone thru the 
stores, making his purchases unassisted. 
Thus the Christmas-shopping expeditions 
will constitute a step toward independence 
and self-reliance. You will find that at first 
the small boy and girl, unless you have 
very exceptional aiitien indeed, will 
want everything they see for themselves. 
At the beginning of my children’s shop- 
ping careers, I more than once finished 
the buying myself, as that seemed to be 
the only way to salvage anything for the 
friends and relatives. However, as chil- 
dren grow older, this phase passes into a 
mere harmless, “I wish I could have one 
just like it!’ Wrappings, seals, and tags 
should also be selected by the child, and 
it is a good idea to have him wrap the 
gifts very soon after buying them. 


ALONG with this program, the child 
should be making some simple gifts at 
home. It is desirable also to include on the 
list someone outside the circle of relatives 
and friends who might be expected to be 
preparing a gift in return, someone who 
serves the household in some capacity, or 
a child that is not likely to have very 
much of a Christmas. The younger mem- 
bers should have some share, too, in 
family benefactions. 

I believe this brings us now to the feast 
on Christmas Day. I have said this before, 
but it should be repeated every Christ- 
mas—important as the dinner is to the 
older child, remember that it means little 
to the pre-school youngster. His schedule 
should not be disrupted, even for Christ- 
mas. Give him his regular lunch at the 
regular hour and then put him to bed for 
his regular nap afterwards. If it is con- 
venient, he can sit at the adult table and 
gnaw on a turkey bone, thus sharing in 
the festive spirit, but he will be much 
happier on his routine than if he stays 
up to share indigestibles with the grown- 
ups. And so will the grown-ups. 





WE RECOMMEND 
FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
These New Garden Books 


Songs of Horticulture, by Si Tan- 
hauser (George Flatow, $1): a little 
book of poems which breathe the 
true garden spirit. You'll have an en- 
tirely different opinion of pansies 
after you read his poem about them. 
He calls them “‘little old women who 
mumble and grumble and sit by the 
path and won’t leave their neighbors 
alone.” 

A History of Garden Art, by Marie 
Luise Gothein (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
2 volumes, $15): describes gardening 
from the days of ancient Egypt up to 
now. The books are filled with fas- 
cinating text and over 600 halftones 
and drawings. It should be in your 
local library or the library of your 
garden club. 

Another Gardener’s Bed-Book, by 
Richardson Wright (J. B. Lippincott 
Company, $2.50): The multitude of 
persons who enjoyed Richardson 
Wright’s first ““The Gardener’s Bed- 
Book”’ will welcome “Another Gar- 
dener’s Bed-Book,” packed with such 
topics as gadding gardeners, steep 
banks, love under the valley lilies, 
and combinations kind to the eye. 




















DARLING, THAT 
GINGERBREAD. 
CERTAINLY 
UPHOLDS THE 
NEW ENGLAND 
TRADITION OF 
FINE COOKERY 





Mother’s Saturday 


oe 


“TERRY’LL never love me,” Alice 

thought — and it looked as though 
he never would. Until the Saturday night 
Alice asked him to dinner and her mother 
served gingerbread. 


What gingerbread that was! Made from 
a favorite Brer Rabbit recipe of Alice’s 
mother that had won her prizes at 
church fairs over and over. ““The swellest 
gingerbread I ever tasted,” Jerry said. 


From then on Jerry was a regular 
Saturday dinner guest. And soon he told 
Alice what she wanted to hear more than 
anything in the world. 


“You men are funny,” Alice’s mother 
said when she and father were talking 
about the engagement. “Jerry actually 
became Alice’s suitor because he was 
crazy about my gingerbread.” 


There is no more delicious treat than 


So 9 
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THEN WELL HAVE TO KEEP 
BRER RABBIT MOLASSES 
IN OUR HOME : THATS 
WHAT GIVES IT THAT § 
REAL PLANTATION FLAVOR fi 










made the match ‘ 


old-fashioned, tangy gingerbread, made 
with Brer Rabbit Molasses. Everybody 
adores it—is greedy for more. 


Brer Rabbit is made from the finest 
freshly crushed sugar cane. That’s what 
gives it that real, old plantation flavor. It 
is nourishing food, too. 

There are two grades—Gold Label, the 
high-quality light molasses for fancy 
cooking, delicious on pancakes; Green 
Label—a rich full-flavored dark molasses. 
Just please your individual taste when 
you choose. 


This is Alice’s mother’s Recipe: 


16 cup sugar, 3 tablespoons butter, 1 egg, '4 cup 
milk, }4 cup Brer Rabbit Molasses, 1!» cups flour, 
14 tsp. salt, 1 tsp. ginger, ltsp. cinnamon, | tsp. soda. 


Cream together butter and sugar, add beaten egg, 
then add alternately the dry ingredients which have 
been sifted together and the mixture of milk and 
molasses. Pour in a buttered shallow pan. Bake in 
a moderate oven (350° F.) 30 to 45 minutes. 


BRER RABBIT 


REAL PLANTATION 









FREE— More than 90 other Brer Rabbit recipes 


| Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., Dept. BH-12, New 
Orleans, La. Please send me my free copy of 
“Old-fashioned Molasses Goodies.” 
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This Famous 
Dog Book 


~ 
W OULDN’T YOU 
like to have really authoritative, expert advice on 
how to care for your dog, diagnose his ailments, 
keep him. healthy and well? 
Write for your Free copy of the famous ‘“‘SeEr- 
GEANT’s Doc Book.” Contains the most up-to- date 
methods combined with more than fifty years’ 
experience in caring for dogs and treating their 
diseases. Full of valuable information that every 
dog owner should have. Contains a “Symptom 
Chart” that diagnoses dog ailments at a glance. 
Fully illustrated. Write for your copy. 


Expert Advice Free 


our Medical Department will advise 
you personally about 


In addition, 





Ciak eu your dog’s health. Write 
an os fully, giving all details. 
“SERGEANT’S Doc This service is given 
Foon” without charge in the 

It contains Fresh interest of dog welfare 
Beef. which he by the makers of “Ser- 
meat have for GEANT’S Doc Mept- 
Strength, Health CINES,’’ known and 
and Stamina. trusted by dog owners 
everywhere. There’s “A 











2 SERGEANT’s Doc Meopt- 
CINE For Every Doc A1ttment.” Ask your dealer. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1166 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


‘Dor Medicines, Ltd, Toronto, ALY 
ergeants 
DOG MEDICINES 


"A medicine for every dog ailment” 





BEAUTIFUL 
BLONDE 


Naturally she is popular. Have you 
ever seen her? Beautiful smile, 
lovely complexion, superb figure. 
Dates every night—but some nights 
she can’t go. Her one imperfection 
—A CORN! Why don’t her friends 
tell her about *Blue-Jay, the scien- 
tific Corn Remover? 


*Blue-Jay—the scientific Corn 
Remover by Bauer & Black, sur- 
gical dressing house. Pain stops 
instantly—Corn gone in 3 days. 


Write Baver & Brack, Department BH-12 

2500 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois, 

for free booklet and interesting foot exercise 
pictures. 











Ah, Pemmican! 


Cranberries, 
Food Romances, No. 5 of a Series 


Just before early frosts settled upon the 
countryside inland from Plymouth Rock in the 
autumn of 1621, white hunters in pursuit of the 
delicious-tasting wild turkey were amazed to 
see Indians wading ankle-deep in the mosses of 
boggy places, to gather red-cheeked berries 
from low-trailing vines—amazed because they 
had tasted the berries and found them bitter 
and mouth-puckering. 

Later they saw friendly Indians mix the 
berries with Pemmican (mixture of dried meats 
with fat, pressed into cakes) to make the pre- 
vailing favorite dish of Indian tribes. Then 
came the discovery by white men and women 
that cranberries cooked were better still with 
wild turkey. 

Known to Britishers in 1700 as “‘a fine drink 
for people in fevers,” cranberry juice is now 
proclaimed as a rich source of Vitamin C (lack 
of which retards growth, causes scurvy, tooth 
defects) besides being relished for its own real 
goodness. 

Until 1812 the berries grew wild. Then 
Massachusetts farmers began to cultivate them 
by making cuttings and planting in lowlands 
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where water could be brought in and let out at 
will by means of dams and waterways. Now 
they are also cultivated-grown in bogs closing 
in on the beautiful clear-water lakes of Wis- 
consin, along lazy-running bayous in the pine- 
and sand- country of New Jersey, in the lowland 
meadows of Long Island, and far across the 
country in Oregon and W ashington boglands. 
Last year the United States crop was 1,042,000 
boxes, valued at more than $4,000,000. 

Harvesting by hand a berry at a time is slow 
business, so most picking is now done with 
knife-edged ‘“‘scoop” shovels that comb the 
berries from the vines. September, or just be- 
fore frost, is cranberry-picking time. The berries 
keep best if not picked over and cleaned from 
stems, leaves, and moss until shortly before 
they are put on the market. 








Cleans silver, nickel, 
porcelain, tileand white 
paint. 


WRIGHT'S 
aa SILVER LREAM 


for free sample jar 
J. A. SWIG HT & CO., INC. 
36 Emerald Street, Keene, N.H. 
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The Holy Trees of Christmas 


his sweetest, you know he is singing about 
the fir trees that protected the Harz Moun- 
tains canaries so many years ago. 


ANOTHER delightful legend of the 
Harz Mountains firs tells of a poor miner 
family. The father became ill, leaving his 
wife and children without food or fuel. 
Each morning the wife would climb one of 
these mountains to pick up cones to sell 
as fuel for another day’s living. As she 
entered the woods near Christmastide a 
little old imp named St. Nick jumped out 
from a fir tree and said to her, ““Take only 
the cones under this tree, for they are 
the best.” 

The woman thanked him, and as she 
started to pick up the cones there was 
such a downfall of them that she was 
frightened. Her basket was soon full. As 
she started home it became heavier and 
heavier, until she could scarcely reach 
her door. When she emptied the cones 
upon her table, every one of them was 
made of pure silver. Even now fir cones 
are gathered and covered with a silver- 
like sulphur paint and sold in bags to burn 
and crackle gayly in our Christmas fires. 

St. -Nick, the Harz Mountains imp, 
lived in the fir tree and became so famous 
that it has long been the custom of peas- 
ant girls to dance about the fir tree at 
their religious festivals, singing songs and 
decorating the tree with lights, flowers, 
eggs, and gewgaws. Thus they think that 
they hold good old St. Nick captive 
among its branches until he comes out 
and gives to them whatever is in his keep- 
ing before they will let him go free. This 
age-old custom is said to be the origin of 
the Christmas tree and the legend of old 
St. Nick. 

These are only three of the many Christ- 
mas stories. Try to find others to tell. 


, December, 1933 


[ Begins on page 17 | 


This month it will be fun to cut out all 
the pictures that we can find of the pine 
family of evergreens and read about their 
thrilling history, of which I have given 
you but a little. Cut branches of them for 
your school Nature room and library, 
labeling them with their family and species 
names. 

Above all, refuse to buy branches of the 
precious groundpine from the vandal 
venders who have stripped these dainty 
low plants from our woodlands. 





Boys and Girls— 
a Gift From You! 


4 HY not send a Junior Garden 
Club membership to your friends for 
Christmas? All you need to do is to 
send in their names, ages, and ad- 
dresses, together Fe aad 3-cent 
stamp for each one. Cousin Marion 
will then write them a Christmas 
letter welcoming them into The 
Junior Garden Clubs of America 
and telling them that this member- 
ship is a gift from you. 

With each new membership sent 
this month, I will inclose our leaflet 
B-G-s50, ““How to Identify Ever- 
greens.” 

If you would like to send your 
friends some of our Junior Garden 
Club services, write to me and I will 
send you a leaflet telling all about 
them. A Junior Garden Clubs of 
America membership gift carries 
with it a whole year of fun. 


Qe Free 
































Perfect Stitches 
Dahy B. Barnett 


Ir YOUR sewing machine takes a streak 
when it seems possessed, give it a firm 
look, get out your little box of tools, and 
remedy the defect if it is a minor one. 
There are several common ways in which 
a machine can cause difficulty, such as 
breaking thread and missing stitches. 

When the top thread breaks, follow 
thru with your instruction book to see 
if the machine is threaded correctly. Next 
examine the needle. It may be bent, or 
the eye may have become roughened so 
it cuts the thread. Take the needle out 
and lay it on a piece of white paper, so 
you can readily see if it is straight. Rub 
your finger over the long groove and 
down the point to be sure the groove is 
smooth and the point sharp. If the needle 
seems all right, consult your instruction 
book, and be sure the needle is put back 
in the holder correctly. 

Another cause of breaking top thread 
is using a needle with too small an eye 
for the thread. Four to eight sizes of 
needles are available for machines. Finer 
thread is used for machine sewing than 
for hand work, because there are two 
threads instead of one. Cotton thread 
No. 100 is none too fine for thin cottons 
and chiffons, but it takes a special needle; 
and thread as heavy as 40 may be de- 
sirable for woolens or heavy cottons. 


W HEN the under thread breaks, again 
look to the threading. If it is correct, the 
tension may be too tight or, if the develop- 
ment is sudden, perhaps the bobbin has 
been wound too full. Lint and threads will 
accumulate around the bobbin, often im- 
peding free motion. If none of these rea- 
sons seems to fit, note whether the needle 
strikes the presser foot or the hole in the 
throat plate. Sometimes this will be due 
to poor adjustment of the needle and the 
hole will become rough and will cut the 
thread. Get a new needle and see that it 
is inserted properly. 

Probably the second most annoying 
sewing difficulty is uneven stitching and 
skipping of stitches. Here again, the 
needle is often the offender. A blunt or a 
crooked needle will hold the top thread 
so the loop is not formed in the right place, 
and the shuttle thread will not go thru it. 
Also, a needle of the wrong size will some- 
times cause missed stitches. Sometimes a 
needle will break. Using coarse thread in 
a fine needle and trying to sew too swiftly 
over a heavy seam are two common rea- 
sons; another is failure to raise the presser 
foot. See that the take-up bar (the arm 
that moves up and down) is at its highest 
point before material is removed from the 
machine. Trying to hurry stitching by 
pulling the material along causes an un- 
even stitch. 


THE ideal machine stitch is one in which 


the top and the bottom threads interlock 


in the middle of the material. If the top. 


thread lies flat on the material, the upper 
tension is too tight or the bottom one too 
loose. If the bottom thread lies flat, the 
shuttle tension is too tight or the top one 
too loose. The remedy is to work on the 
tensions until there is real locking of the 
threads in the middle of the cloth. 

All these difficulties are essentially simple 
to remedy without calling in outside help. 
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“Just a slight 
uritation, 41 do be 
reful after this... 





—to have her use only a soft, 
highly absorbent toilet tissue” 


**& CHILD’S membranes are extremely 
sensitive—easily bruised or inflamed 
by harsh toilet tissue,”’saysa trained nurse. 
“In my own experience I have known 
actual cases where severe rectal trouble 
was caused by the use of unsafe tissues. 
Women and little girls especially, because 
of their peculiar requirements, need the 
protection of a toilet tissue that is soft 
and completely absorbent—a tissue that 
assures an immaculate condition.” 
Today millions of women 
are equipping their 
bathrooms with 


SCOTTISSUE 
the soft, pure 
white, 1000- 
sheet roll. 





Scott Tissues 











ScotTissue or Waldorf. These famous 
toilet tissues have become a symbol of 
health—a safeguard for the entire family. 
Soft, actually cloth-like in texture, 
ScotTissue and Waldorf are made to the 
same rigid standards of purity as absorb- 
ent cotton. Highly absorbent—they 
cleanse and dry thoroughly, quickly and 
safely. 
Protect your family from needless ill- 
ness. Order a supply of ScotTissue or 
‘Waldorf today. Scott Paper 
Company, Chester, 
Pennsylvania, 


WALDORF 
the soft, low- 
priced, cream- 


colored roll. 





Soft as Old Linen 
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Sutton’ 's Ostrich Plume Asters 
Seed Packets, 60c and 35c 


Special Offer of 
SUTTON’S SEEDS 


and Sutton’s 1934 Catalogue for $1.25 


Here is your opportunity to get acquainted with 
Sutton’s Seeds — England's Best—the kind 
known and grown all over the world because 
of their superior quality and loveliness. The big 
1934 Catalogue is also a complete guide to flower 
growing. Alone, it costs 35 cents. For $1.25 
(International Money Order) we will send you 
the Catalogue and packets of four choice varie- 


ties of Sutton's Seeds, including: 

LAVATERA (Mallow) — Sutton’s Loveliness. Deep 
rose-pink with bronzy foliage. 

PHLOX DRUMMONDII — Sutton’s Purity. Sweet- 
scented and perpetual flowering. 

ANTIRRHINUM — Sutton’s Intermediate Orange 
King. (Scarlet Flame) The most vivid flame 


color in Snapdragons. 
VERBENA —- Sutton’s Giant Royal Blue. White eye. 

A new, rich, royal blue. 
These four packets represent outstanding varities which 
cannot fail to delight all who grow them. In the Cata- 
logue you will also find many varieties of flowers, seeds 
of which can be had only from Sutton & Sons, Ltd. 
Send your order today. 

SUTTON & SONS, Ltd. 

Dept. B-5 Reading, England 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 


ENGLAND’S BEST 








Picture yourself bask- 
ing under a warm winter sun, or 
golfing, hatless and coatless, over 
rich green fairways, or perhaps 
you prefer helping Nature in your 
own date garden, or orange grove. 

All of these things ac- 
tually exist for you in Phoenx, 
and the beautiful surrounding 
towns of Mesa, Tempe, Glen- 
dale, Chandler, Wickenburg and 
Buckeye, in this warm, dry, sunny 
Valley of Happiness. Come out 
now and en joy life at its best. 


Reduced winter fares now effective on the 
Rock Island-Southern Pacific, and Santa Fe Lines. 


PHOENIX 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
109-A La Ciudad Del Sol 


(The City of the Sun) 


Please send me attractive free literature and booklets 
AME 
ADDRESS 
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Harmless 
to humans, 
= live-stock, 

poultry; made 
of red squill 


d KILLS-RATS-ONLY 
K-R-O (powder form) 75¢. 
READY MIXED (no 
bait to buy) $1.00. 
All druggists. 
K-R-OCo. 
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The Diary of a 
Plain Dirt Gardener 


[ Begins on page 18 | 


Now it befell that as the year 
Mle. 3/ was over and the day was done, 
I did sit in my study with the family ac- 
count book before me, mine conscience 
with me and my pencil. I did add and sub- 
tract and scratch my head and cheat a 
little here and there to make the columns 
balance. 


And behold—tonight I’m somewhat | 
| $400 poorer than | was a year ago this 


night, taking the stock-market closing 
figures of today into consideration and for- 
getting the price of real estate. 


= 
@!; 


“I brought in the Christmas tree”’ 





But then, things aren’t so bad. Of 
course, I still owe for that shrubbery I 
planted last month. And that fellow at 
the bank has a little piece of blue paper 
that has my named signed on it at the bot- 
tom. There’s the jolly old mortgage. 

But listen. I see by the papers that a 
banker says $64,000,000 is being hoarded 
in our county. That figure is inaccurate. 
I have $7 more hoarded away that that 
fellow doesn’t know about. 

Really, we’re rich. We’re all alive, and 
as we used to say on the farm down in 
Slabhollow, we’re all well as common. 
We’ve kept the wolf from the door, and 
we still own the door. The typewriter still 
works. Outside there are the shrubs, the 
trees, the roses, the alpine onions, and the 
lilacs, and dozens of other treasures, with 
the good earth in which they all grow. 





LEGAL STATEMENT OF PUBLICATION 


Statement of ownership, management, cir- 
culation, and so on of Better Homes ‘ar- 
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‘D¥ Scholl: Zinopads 





ARTIFICAL EYES 


Reinforcement Prevents Easy Breakage. 
Properly fitted, prevent detection and 
irritation... LOWER PRICE! 


We send an assortment by mail to 
select from in your home. No se- 
curity required. Over 100,000 eyes 
on hand so we can suit anyone. 
Largest stock on earth. Over a quar- 
ter of a century in business. ‘Eves 
blown to order. Send us the name of 
any one you know that wears an 
eye, for free booklet that explains 
all about how we fit by mail around 
the world. This ad may not appear 
again, so do it NOW, and save 
money and trouble. 


DENVER OPTIC COMPANY 
448 Quincy Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


CALLOUSES 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads relieve pain 
at once and, with new Medicated 
Disks, remove callouses. Stop 
Pressure on the tender spot; 
soothe, heal any soreness. Easy to 
apply. Sold everywhere—35c box. 











arntobeoa 


-ANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


at home, by mail; easy to learn: bie 
fees for trained men and women, 
up to $100 per week. Healthful 

outdoor work. Write for 
klet of opportunities and 


Li 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
80 Plymouth Bidg, Des Moines, la. 











our Friends will welcome and 


enjoy the helpful, year ‘round gift de- 
scribed on page 2 of this issue. SB. 














Tested, guaranteed ate for 
a luscious also 
flowers. Low 
Write today: 
501 Maule Bidg,, Phi 


REACUTREES 5! : 


ood Red and LE | Delicious. Cherries, plums, pears, 
para nuts. grapes, 3c. Ornamentals, etc. Catalog Free. 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 30. CLEVELAND. TENN 


poutr’| Poultry Raisers! 


MAKE MORE MONEY from poultry this year. Read 

Poultry Tribune for al! the newest ideas on feeding 

culling, housing, marketing, etc. Every issue filled 

with practical, money-making ideas. Five years for 

$1.00; one year trial subscription 25c; in U. S. A. 

POULTRY TRIBUNE, Dept. 33, Mount Morris, Itt. 
BIG 


OLOEST BEST 1 yh 
Pourtry Paper 12 issus 29° 
Paste or pin this ad on a letter with your name and Lew 

eel ret Se iinet ney aged 























































Me, Seeds of 3 glorious new flowers free! %& 
Ne » This offer, with favorite old and new % 

Se Sowers. vegetables—tested seeds ~ 
Vicks Book. Write today. 
james Vick. 257 Pleasant St., Rochester, N.Y. 













BURPEE’S GIANT ZINNIAS 


Giant Mammoth Zinnias. 3 best colors, Scar- 
let, Yellow, Rose. 1 packet each (value 30c) 
sent postpaid for 10c. Garden Book free. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 741 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 















For Mothers and 
Mothers-to-Be 


The Baby Health Service 
Brings You Practical Help 


Are YOU expecting a new baby in your 
family? If so, you’ll want the sympathetic and 
practical information contained in the Better 
Homes &§ Gardens Baby Health Service. In 
fact, you'll want us to send you the pre-natal 
part of this service at once. Then, after your 
baby arrives, for two years we'll mail you de- 
tailed letters of expert advice about his care. 

In preparing the Baby Health Service, 
Gladys Denny Shultz, Better Homes & Gardens’ 
Child Care and Training Director, spent months 
in research and consultation with America’s 
leading pediatricians. Everything that can be 
done has been done to give you a service which 
conforms to the best and most approved 
practices. 

The pre-natal part of the service is contained 
in Baby Health Service Course No. 1, which is 
50 cents. It includes a detailed, up-to-date 
outline of pre-natal care for yourself, and sug- 
gestions for preparing for the new baby, as- 
sembling the layette, and planning the nursery. 
Course No. 1 comes in the pretty pink and 
blue baby book pictured below, which is a 
folder for all Baby Health Service material. 
With it you will receive a birth-announcement 
card. When your baby comes, you simply fill 
out this card and send it to us with 50 cents 
as your enrollment for Course No. 2. 

This second course is a series of eight com- 
plete letters on the care, feeding, and training 
of your baby from birth until age 2. Every so 
often, whenever your baby needs a change of 
schedule, you will automatically receive a letter 
of advice from Mrs. Shultz. 

Think of having a Baby Health Service as 
complete and up-to-date as this! Here are just 
a few of the subjects discussed: milks and for- 
mulas, sun-baths, cod-liver oil, beginning solid 
foods, creeping, weaning, thumb-sucking, 
teething, social contacts, bladder-training, al- 
lowed foods, teaching obedience. 

Each of these two courses is 50 cents. You 
can buy them both together for $1. If you are 
going to have a baby, we urge you to send 50 
cents immediately for Course No. 1. 

And if you have children now who range in 
age from birth to 2 years, send 50 cents for 
Course No. 2. Meantime, don’t hesitate to 
write to Gladys Denny Shultz about any 
special problems you may have. Your letter 
will bring you an immediate and personal reply. 
Address all orders to Better Homes & Gardens, 
6712 Meredith Building, Des Moines. 





m® Owners of SMALL HOMES 
B® your WINTER HEATING 
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Including Radiators 


Plus installation 
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is SOLVED! 








ARCOLA 
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'o me Say 
si/mmme a 
4 aia 


REQUIRED 





ARCOLA 


AMERICAN RADIATOR HEATING 


T LAST! A modern heating plant,designed especially 
for the 2 to 6 room house. Here’s modern radiator 
heating at amazingly low cost. Easy payment terms, too, 





make it extra easy to have right now. 


The New Arcola can be installed yay and easily 


without home alterations—either on 
cellar. The Arcola heats the room it 


hot water—and sendsa constant flow of warmth through 
connected radiators into every room in the house. Burns 
any fuel economically—needs little attention. 

ew Arcola is finished in attractive, durable ma- 
roon enamel with black trim, and is equipped with Ideal 
Automatic Heat regulator which automatically adjusts 


The N 


drafts. It is made in sizes to heat 2,“ 


homes, small buildings—stores, barber shops, restaurants, 


garages, lodges, theatres, etc. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


THe New ARCOLA 
(including the neces- 
sary American Corto 
radiators and ad- 
juncts) is priced as 
low as $99.50, depend- 
ing upon size, plus 
installation. Monthly 
payments extendedas 
long as two years. 
For larger homes, ask 
aboutother American 
Radiator heat- MR 

ing. Use the iG 
coupon now! : 


wt 90 oun rant 


rst floor or in the 
is in— circulates 


3, 4, 5 or 6 room 


























AMERICAN RADIATOR G@OMPANY 40 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 

Tell me about the New Arcola. Number of rooms to be heated. ..... 

HR Ee ae ee ge) Ue ES EE aie pee es et Oe ae me 9 mapa eE Eee ali Saad a 

a isto Rie 0 5 + aha & a & & 9b es 8 2 A ee eee eae 

a ee eae ne re ey ee State . BH &G-12 

HELP YOUR CHILD | é 

WITH A | .. o= 

REMINGTON EE] MS Zeer when 


PORTABLE 


Scientific tests prove 
how big a help a type- 
writer is to children in schoolwork. Later 
in life, ability to type increases earn- 
ing power. Give your child a Remington 
Portable now—a machine the whole 
family will be glad to use. Standard 
keyboard, small and capital letters. Han- 
dy carrying case and course on touch 
typewriting free. Pay as little as 10¢ a 
day. Write Remington Rand Inc., Dept. 
C-2, Buffalo, N. Y. for details of special 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER. 












=m) you stop 
: i ae 
160 Central Park South 

New York Cily 
E//EX HOUSE, OVERLOOKING CENTRAL PARK 
OFFERS YOU ALL THE ADVANTAGES OF THE 
COUNTRY EJ/TATE WITH THE CONVENIENCES 

OF THE MODERN APARTMENT 
An Outstanding Hotel «- 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BATES 
write for Illustrated Booklet 
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@ Life is most uncertain. 


You may lose a friend at 
any moment and be instantly called upon to take 


charge. Write now for our free booklet, ““My 
Duty,” which tells the 25 steps that should be 
taken; which also tells of the new metal grave 
vault—the Crark CustTopian. 

© For thirty years CLark has stood for value and 
honest service. CLARK pioneered the original ir 
Seal vault — watertight construction. Now CLark 
offers this Grecian style vault — beautiful beyond 
words. And even more serviceable than other CLark 
vaults—at a cost most reasonable. 

@ Write for free Book — ‘“‘My Duty” —now. 
The Clark Grave Vault Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Branch Offices and Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo. 





NEW 






USTODIAN 


GRAVE VAULT 


oN HOLIDAY 
“2 OFFER 


. \. Big Blue Star 
BAND SAW 
AT AMAZING LOW COST 


The Ideal Xmas Gift for man or boy! 
ig full-eized heavy duty band saw! 
Most outstanding value ever offered. Simple 
to adjust ust, 


















ate. Smooth running 

blade. No gallop chattering, or ye 

Handles even i material, Strong, rigid 
ecision des Sensational $ 
"“ACTORY- TO- ‘You Holiday 18. 75 

Offer, only 

f.o.b. Fairfield, Iowa. Guaranteed. Shipping 

wet, 100 lbs. ORDER DIRECT and SAVE. 


HEAV VY DUTY wos CXPue 


si sod hea - 


Rest, Turning Chisels, ; a 
Grinding Wheel Collar aaa 
and Grinding Whee 
Capacity, 8°'x36"'. Fast. Accurate. Highest quality Shipping $9. 
weight, DE nn ihesadn 95 
{.0.b. Fairfield, Iowa. Sat ction guarant. 

ORDER SIREC f NOW WNT SAVE 


BLUE STAR PRODUCTS ,ifticid1dw 


FAIRFIELD, IOWA 











CUTICURA 
Shaving Cream 


Produces a rich, creamy lather that 

remains moist throughout the shave. 

At your dealers or sent postpaid on receipt 
of 35c. Adtoses: I. [aboratories, 








‘ 




















HURRY! Low prices still in 
effect but can't be guaian- 
teed! Amazing money-maker 
Ld farms, truck urdens, ya 4 
Plows, seeds, dises, mows, Ta 

ine runs belt : and shop ms chines. 
Gear shift models, 1 to 5 h.p. C« Ft 3e 
. . Write for PI EE 
ind 10 DAY TRIAL 
OF FER. Address neurest office 


SHAW MFG. CO., D 1612 
lesburg. Kans., Columbus: 0 Ohio 
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Call Out the Reserves! 


but it will make none too many, once you 
have tasted them. 


E== BUTTERSCOTCH COOKIES 


(Basic dough recipe) 


34 cupful of butter 
3 cupfuls of brown 34 teaspoonful of 
hay cream of tartar 
3 eg 5 cupfuls of flour 
1] cnleneiatel of vanilla 

Cream the butter and sugar together. 
Add the beaten eggs, vanilla, and mix in 
the dry ingredients that have been sifted 
together. Now divide the dough into half, 
and divide one of the halves into half 
again. To \4 of the 
dough, add 1 cupful of 
coconut. To another 4, 
add % cupful of black- 
walnut meats. Leave 
the remaining half 
plain. Form these 3 in- 
to separate rolls, wrap 
in wax paper, and store 
in the refrigerator until 
a convenient time to 
bake. (Store at least 8 
hours.) 

When ready to bake, 
slice the coconut and 
walnut mixtures very 
thinly and bake in a hot oven (4 


34 teaspoonful of soda 


25 degrees) 
until a golden brown. From the plain 
cooky dough make filled cookies as follows: 


FILLING 


1 cupful of chopped Y cupful of water 
dates 
¥4 cupful of sugar 

Cook these ingredients together until a 
spoonful is thick enough to hold its shape 
on a cooky. Slice the plain dough as thinly 
as possible, place a small amount of the 
filling on one cooky and cover with anoth- 
er. Bake in a moderate oven (375 degrees) 
for 10 minutes. 

In storing these cookies, don’t mix them 
in the containers for the filled ones will 
take some of the crispness from the others. 
If safely hidden, they will keep for weeks. 
By the way, I find the tin cans that crack- 
ers come in ideal for cooky storage. 


1 cupful of nutmeats 


Now when the holiday season is upon 
us and you or I, partying with friends all 
afternoon, arrive home at 5:30, and find 
the house full of company, ‘what then? 

Because it is Christmas, we ask them 
to stay for a “surprise supper.”’ Or, shop- 
ping down town, you meet Uncle Everett 
and Cousin Dick just ready to enter a 
cafeteria, since Aunt Ellen is dining out. 
Dick has a date for 8 o’clock and protests 
that it will hurry you too much to get 
dinner fof them. But you take them along 
home anyway. For either of these occa- 
sions, we suggest this surprise supper 
menu: 


Creamed Tuna Fish on Hot Biscuits 
Vegetable Salad 
Hot Biscuits Cherry Jam Tart Pickled Pears 
Celery Olives 
Hot Grape Punch Cookies 


In your refrigerator blissfully awaiting 
such a time is a mixture of fat, flour, and 
baking powder for biscuits. (Often when I 
know I shall be home late for dinner, I 
mix these biscuits and have them cut out 
and neatly packed between layers of 
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| Begins on page 20 | 


waxed paper in a square cake pan that 
fits the shelf. I also keep a good biscuit 
mix, which I buy at my grocer’s, on hand, 
because I hail from a line that must have 
its hot biscuits often.) 

Light the oven when you first go into 
the kitchen, and by the time the tuna 
fish is creamed and the salad made, the 
biscuits will be ready to bake. 





CREAMED TUNA FISH 
914 


Drain 1 can of tuna fish. Make 214 
cupfuls of medium-thick white sauce, sea- 
soned with a dash of curry powder, the 
juice of 44 lemon, and 2 tablespoonfuls of 
pimientos cut in strips. 
Add the tuna fish and 
let stand in a warm 
place while you prepare 
the salad. 

The vegetable salad 
must be a work of art. 
Start with a large plat- 
ter or salad plate and 
crisp lettuce cups. In a 
bow] mix lightly 1 large 
can of salad vegetables 
(there are several good 
brands on the market, 
containing asparagus, 
green beans, peas, car- 
rots, pimientos) with 3 hard-cooked eggs 
(on hand in the refrigerator), 2 stalks of 
celery (both eggs and celery cut rather 
large), a bit seats onion, and your 
favorite French dressing. Pile lightly in 
the lettuce cups with an eye for color, and 
garnish with clover-shape slices cut from 
green peppers. 

Have enough hot biscuits for seconds, 
thirds, and even sixths and sevenths. Af- 
ter this, the light dessert will be quite 
enough. The hot grape punch may be just 
grape juice with a stick of cinnamon 
added, or with thin slices of orange, or 
shredded apple floating on top. 

At the most, the food should be on the 
table in 30 minutes. Guests can often be 
helpful in laying the silver and filling 
water glasses and so forth. 


Anp now for Uncle Everett and Cousin 
Dick. What could be better for a chilly 
evening than a substantial clam chowder? 
With freshly crisped crackers, a sliced 
orange salad, celery, pickles, and cookies 
and coffee for dessert, we shall have a 
real meal. 

This chowder recipe serves six women, 
but I have seen three men and one small 
woman eat every morsel. So be warned. 





3 CLAM CHOWDER 


3 slices of bacon cut 2 cupfuls of water 

finely with scissors 1 can of mined clams 
1 small onion, chopped 3 cupfuls of milk 

fine 4 crushed crackers 
1 cupful of diced celery Salt and pepper 
11% cupfuls of diced raw 

potatoes 

Fry bacon until crisp in a heavy kettle. 
Add the onion and cook until yellow. Then 
add the water, the potatoes and celery, 
and cook until tender. (This will cook out 
most of the water and the potatoes will 
thicken the liquid.) Pour in clams and 
milk. Bring to a boil. Drop in crushed 
crackers and ladle into soup bowls. Do not 
let the soup boil after clams are added. 
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For a more elaborate emergency meal 
we suggest the following menu: 


ONLY une Dhing ’ 






Oyster Scallop . 
Tomato and Pepper Relish Celery THERE’S 
Green Beans Harvard Beets 
Roll Pickled end tly I WANT FOR CHRISTMAS....A 
olls elly 
Lime and Apple Salad 
Cranberry Pie Cheese Coffee HAMILTON BEACH FOOD MIXER 
ee comme cae 
e== OYSTER SCALLOP 
(Serves 4) 


1 pint of fresh oysters 1% cupful of melted 
3% cupfuls of finely butter 
rolled cracker 2 eggs 
crumbs (Keep these 1 teaspoonful of salt 
on hand) 1, teaspoonful of pep- 


2 cupfuls of milk per 


Mix the oysters and crackers so that 
the oysters break apart slightly. Add the 
butter, and the eggs beaten thoroly with- 
out separating the yolks from the whites. 
Season with the salt and pepper and pour 
into a buttered baking dish. (It should be 
quite moist.) Bake 45 minutes in a mod- 
erate oven (375 degrees). 

The salad is simple and can be made 
and held over for several days. To make, 
add 1 cupful of tart sieved and sweetened 

apple sauce to 1 package of lime-flavor 

gelatine—prepared according to direc- 
tions and. serve on lettuce with mayon- 
naise. 


pg 
===} CRANBERRY PIE 


2 cupfuls of cranberries 14 cupful of cold water 


What a wise choice. A gift that will save her hours of 
tedious kitchen work for years to come. Cakes, waffles or 
hot breads thoroughly mixed in a few minutes. Salad 


sliced into thirds 2 tablespoonfuls of dressings, icings or cream whipped to tempt the appetite 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour butter Potatoes peeled __. vegetables sliced or shredded food 
4 teaspoonful of salt 14 teaspoonful of nut- chopped or ground . with scientifically designed attach- 
2 cupfuls of sugar meg ments. It is used for preparing every meal—from grinding 

Mix the dry ingredients. Add all but 2 yb rey eee coffee or juicing oranges for breakfast to mixing the 
tablespoonfuls to the cut cranberries and trite avec. ss freuese © dessert for dinner 


The practical design of a Hamilton Beach Food Mixer makes 
it easier to use. It is portable—simply lift the light motor 
off the stand with one hand. Use it over the stove or any- 
where. The bowls revolve automatically at controlled 
speeds. The attachments add to its many uses. 

Make her happy with a Hamilton Beach Food Mixer 
The price is only $18.75*—with beaters and two bowls 


mix well. Then add the water. Sprinkle 
the unbaked pie shell with the remaining 
dry mixture and pile in cranberries. Dot 
with butter and nutmeg. Cover with a 
lattice top, made by cutting pastry into 
half-inch strips. Bake for 15 minutes at 
475 degrees, then reduce temperature to 





375 degrees and continue baking for 35 | CoffeeGrinder Potato Peeler Juice extractor $2.75* additional. Attachments may be 
minutes. Cranberry pie is good over a Grinds oer (pee or be ~=purchased separately as desired. Sold by dealers every- 
three-day period. Simply reheat tofreshen. | 4 western Prices: Mixer $19.75: Juice Be. Where. Send for free 48 page booklet—it tells how to mix 
Shredder’ $3. og ae he Shier: “Tested Recipes” electrically 4 
T — a 12 Potato Peeler $8.50. 
As A FINAL word may I say ° Use oe Power Unit neg meen Spveties and Meat Hamilton Beach Manufacturing Co > Racine, W is 
Grinder $4.50. estern Price $4.7 


your refrigerator,” and use it to capacity. 


Here are some emergency items and in- 
gredients to keep on hand in the refrig- H A M l L T | \ B E A ( H 
erator: 
1. Fat and flour mixed for quick pies. ae oa bien 


2. Fat, flour, and baking powder for 
GIVE this MAPLE CABIN 








quick biscuits. Also biscuits mixed, 
cut out, and in pans. 
. 1 dozen hard-cooked eggs. 
. Celery, green pepper, lettuce. 
_ can of salad vegetables. 
. At least 1 can of fruit. 
. Salad dressings—mayonnaise and 
French, both sweet and tart. 
8. Baked ham, or boiled corned tongue, 
or roast beef, pork, or fowl. 
9. Bottled fruit juices, especially grape 
juice and gingerale. 









Ain & GW 
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, ee: | QUICK DRYING VARNISH 
| nO polishing ox other care is necessary with 


Fresh from maple-land comes this old- “61” Quick Drying Varnish on your floors. “61” makes 


fashioned weathered log “‘Sugar House”’ a TON ¢ Ry 
filled to the rafters with 100% pure Maple a beautiful, NON-SLIPPERY floor that lasts for years. 





S 8 s « : 
pon ag Be Ss gh oy ged Heelproof, marproof, waterproof! Ideal for furniture, 
roof lifts off this perfect little cabin, to woodwork and linoleum. Soid by paint and hardware 
delight young and old. A unique remem- : » » 
brance: an ideal bridge prize. Mailed in- stores. Color card free, with dealers’ names. Pratr & 
dividually to any address at following post- Lampert-Inc., 57 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y 
AMBE NC., Street, . ° 


paid prices: 
< oz. size $1 or 7 cabins for $6. 

1 tb. size $1.50 or 6 cabins for $7.50 
West of Mississippi add 10c per cabin. Price 
list of maple products and confections free 

MAPLE GROVE CANDIES, INC., 
Route 15, St. Johnsbury, Vermont 
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BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 








SUBSCRIPTION 
PRICES MUST 
BE ADVANCED 


Mosr reassuring is the fact that 
the unmistakable upward trend in 
business is world-wide. 


As business improves, manufactur- 
ing costs advance. Our costs already 
have increased considerably. In order 
to meet this healthy advance and 
continue to improve - your magazine, 
an increase in subscription rates ap- 
pears inevitable. 


NOW, while they are so low, is your 
opportunity to renew or extend your 
subscription and SAVE MONEY. 
You'll want to send your gift sub- 
scriptions right away, too, while you 
can enjoy present rates, which are: 
only $1 for 2 years; 60c for 1 year. 

The new price will likely be $1 a 
year, but even then Better Homes & 
Gardens will be the only home and 
garden magazine selling at so low a 
rate. In fact, it is the only complete, 
exclusively home magazine available 
at any price. 


No need to reach for paper and 
stamps. The order form inside the 
front cover is addressed and postpaid. 
But it’s important that you use it 
TODAY to be sure that you and your 
friends benefit by our old rates. 
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FIREPLACES-- 
Friendly Companions 
[ Begins on page Jo | 


inches. The usual depth for rooms of 
average size is seldom more than 22 
inches, and in most even less. An 18-inch 
depth is a sensible minimum. 

With the dimensions fixed, the shape 
of the fireplace is of next importance. The 
rear wall, starting at a point about mid- 
way between the hearth and the throat 
(or, in simpler terms, about the fourth or 
fifth brick up), should slope forward at an 
angle not more than 30 degrees from the 
vertical. To obtain the greatest amount of 
heat radiation, the sides of the fireplace 
should be splayed toward the back, and 
might even slope slightly toward the 
center. The amount of splay which pro- 
vides the maximum amount of heat is 
approximately 5 inches for every 12 inches 
in depth. 

To protect the floor from sparks and 
embers, the hearth itself may extend 
about 16 to 20 inches in front. Good 
practice permits either a hearth flush with 
the floor or one raised as much as 34 of an 
inch. The back hearth should be provided 
with an ash-drop. 

Exceeding in importance any other ele- 
ment of successful fireplace design and 
construction is the proper relation be- 
tween the flue dimensions and the size of 
the opening. For chimneys less than 20 
feet high, ma interior of the flue ought to 
be approximately one-tenth the area of 
the opening. For chimneys 30 or more 
feet high, an area one-twelfth the size of 
the opening is satisfactory. The table be- 
low will prove invaluable in determining 
the right proportions: 











6.| #2 | 6. Ete) e[gf| 4 
Sol Es | Sa] ob? | tel ag] ee 
si] 33 | 22| 223 | 24 | “2 | 2% 
gt] EF) 288 | 22) 25/28 
24 | 28 |17-20 |844x8% | 41 10 78 | 
28 | 28 |17-20 |814x13 70 10 78 
30 | 28 |17-21 |84x13 70 | 12 | 113 
34| 30 |17-21 [8x18 | 97 | 12 | 113 
36| 30 | 21 |s%x18 | 97 12 | 113 
40 | 30 |21-24 |814x18 | 97 1s | 177 
42 | 30 21-24 |8%x18 | 97 | 15 | 177 
48 | 32 |21-24 | 13x13 | 100 | 15 | 177 
| 




















Acceptance of these dimensions will not 
only produce a greater amount of heat 
than will be obtained by using arbitrary 
dimensions, but many of the other diff- 
culties common to fireplaces will be 
eliminated. 

One of the less prominent virtues of a 
fireplace is its action as a ventilator and 
purifier; it constantly withdraws stale air 
from the room and introduces a fresh 
supply from out-of-doors. It is not un- 
common now to install additional fresh- 
air intakes thru the chimney wall. The 
air is heated by the flames and shot out 
into the room thru grilles located above 
the fire opening, or on both sides of the 
chimney projection. This is a patented 
type of construction. 

No other unit of a house can boast, as a 
fireplace can, three distinct kinds of 
value—social, esthetic, and physical. 
sloganeer might well claim that it cheers, 
as it beautifies, as it ventilates. 











For Young Homemakers 


and Gardeners 


[ Begins on page 13 | 


board makes a thrilling gift for the very 
small child 18 months to 4 years. There 
are eight colored pegs which fit tightly in- 
to a natural color platform 34-inch thick 
and reversible. The pegs are driven in with 
a wooden mallet, the platform is then 
turned over and the pegs driven out 
again. The price is $1. 

Hammer and Nails for the 3- to 6-year 
old who likes to pound! pound! pound! 
may sound like dangerous fun. But the 
nails are big and blunt and they come with 
a box of brightly assorted wooden knobs 
and pieces cut in fancy shapes with the 
nail holes already made. These pieces, 
when secured to a fibrous board, make air- 
plane, butterfly, windmill, and the like. 
Special composition boards hold the 
nailed pieces firmly, yet allow the nails to 
pull out easily when the child desires to 
make a new design. Two hammers and a 
generous supply of nails are provided with 
each set; price $1.75. 

Miniature Cut Lumber with drilled 
holes, screw bolts, wrench, and screw- 
driver will turn out an unlimited number 
of workable toys. This set contains 235 
pieces of lumber and 7 dozen bolts, and 
sells for $3.50. 

A new Metal Construction Outfit in seven 
sets has appeal for any male from 6 to 60. 
The simplicity of construction is the dis- 
tinctive thing about these sets. A child 
simply slips a steel rod thru loops to con- 
nect the pieces. The beginner’s set builds 
a variety of things, such as trolleycars, 
boats, automobiles, tunnels, and doll fur- 
niture. 

One long-famous Building Set now ap- 

pgars combining brick construction with 
steel. The composition brick is less than 
14 the weight of stone and is molded with 
lugs on the sides so the bricks fit together 
perfectly without cement. 

A Tool Kit is an absolute necessity for 
the exacting young carpenter of 5 and 
more. And he will need a workbench, a 
a workbench with a lock and key. Some 
pieces combine bench and chest, the bench 
having a removable top with a place for 
the tools below. Prices for these range 
from $4.99 and up. One of the least ex- 
pensive kits costs but $1 and provides 
hack saw, screws, nails, hammer, screw- 
driver, pliers, sand paper, mallet, knife, 
and gimlet. 

Toy-Making Outfits in various sizes in- 
trigue the youngster who likes to saw as 
well as hammer, and are priced from $1 
up to $3.50. Full-size pattern designs, thin 
soft wood, and a round, steel jigsaw is in- 
cluded for making animals, boats, furni- 
ture, and a variety of toys which move. 

For young Edisons there is an electric 
construction set for installing an electric 
bell, miniature lights, and colored flash 
signals. The parts are boxed to sell from 
$3.50 to $5. 


[Editor’s Note: The prices quoted are 
for the New York area. Look for these 
toys in your own stores; or write us if you 
cannot locate them, inclosing a 3-cent 
stamp for reply. The toys illustrated on 
page 13 are by courtesy of the following 
stores: R. H. Macy & Company, John 
Wanamaker’s, and F. A. O. Schwarz.] 
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Know a little man eight years 





old, more or less, for whom you 
would like to do something real- 
ly big? 


By purchasing an annuity for 
him now with $5,000 you can 
make certain that he will have 
an income when he reaches mid- 
dle age which will be the equiva- 


lent of a return from a small 





fortune. 


It will be an assured 
competency for the 
years when so many 
find themselves in 


want of such certain- 


elo Father 
- lo Grandfather 
«To Uncle 


A SUGGESTION 





pens to your boy in his business 
and investments—and you know 
the average experience—this in- 
come from you will be safe, for 


he cannot touch the principal. 


Or maybe it is a small girl to 
whom you wish to make a gift 
of independence in her later 


years. 


On receipt of child’s birth-date 
and the age you select 
for the income to be- 
gin, any Prudential 
agent or the home 
office will be glad to 


submit exact figures. 





Whatever hap- i 


rovmoto ey 
JOHN F. ORVYDEN 
tii 


Send coupon below. 





EDWARD D.DUFFIELD President 





The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


MAIL THIS Pe TO Pe ee yee? Pe Pr ee ene 
COU PON FOR er RN er rer pee ey ae ee 
pct nome atte | PPT PT ORT T oer Tete 
INFORMATION Year you wish income to start................ 


HOME OFFICE Newark N-J. 
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Thousands of gardening en- 
thusiasts consider FLOWER 
GROWER the best garden- 


10c 


Bri ing magazine. Intensely 
rings practical. Covers every phase 
1 of gardening and allied ac- 
Beautifu tivities. Sample Copy 10c; 7 
monthly issues, $1. Address 

Flower tue FLOWER GROWER 
Magazine 101 W. Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 








Free 
Burpee’s 


Garden Book 


Write today for your free copy of this complete 
garden guide. It describes all the best flowers and 
vegetables. Low prices. Hundreds of illustrations 
Valuable gardening information. 

's mteed seeds famous for 59 
Luther Burbank said: & 
I consider 
Burpee the most reliable retail seed 
house in the world.” Send 10c for 25¢ 
packet of sensational new chrysanthe- i 
mum-flowered Calendula Sunshine. 7 
Write at once for your free Garden 

Book. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 
740 Burpee Bidz. 
Philadelphia 


guara 
best that grow. 
“Your catalog is a gem 


BURPEE'S 
SEEDS GROW 








EVERY DOG OWNER NEEDS 450 
y ——— 
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MAA Comb Paid 


Does not ow the dead hair, leaving a stubble coat but removes it entirely 
leaving coat soft and lustrous. Made of steel; strone rigid guaranteed 
to stand the work. One side coarse for stripping: the other fine for vermin 
and finishing. Adjustable for thick or thin coats, and cats; also good fur 
comb. FREE extra $44" razor-edge trimming blade with each order. 


WARNER'S DOG SUPPLIES, Dept. 1 Norwich Conn. 
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In 1609. Here is the tale of a Merry 
Christmas carol: 

It is said that a knight invited all 
his tenants and families to a glorious 
Christmas feast. When they were as- 
sembled about the board he rose and 
said, ‘““Now, let no man drink nor eat 
till he who is master of his wife shall 
have sung a carol.” Whereupon one 
shy man rose and sang a few words of 
a carol and then sat down because of 
some unseen influence. 

“Now,” said the knight, “let no 
woman drink nor eat until she who is 
master of her husband shall have 
sung a carol.” Whereupon the whole 
assemblage of women did break into 
loud song. 

And as the old writer says, ““Where- 
at the knight did laugh so loudly that 
it did him half as much good as a 
quarter of hjs Christmas pie.” 

I wonder who will relate this old 
story at the Christmas table—the 
ever modest man or his more truthful 
wife? 


= 


WZ 
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The Dirt Gardener. Several days 
ago The Dirt Gardener (see page 18), 
with Maggie, Donald, and David, 
came to see us, bringing with them 
much garden cheer. When evening 
came and The Dirt Gardener spoke 
to our garden club, he said, ““What 
good gardener sits down on a winter 
evening without wondering how his 
plants are? He wonders whether they 
are sleeping snugly or whether they 
are too wet or too dry. 

“We are always studying just how 
to give proper winter protection to 





ALONG 
THE 
GARDEN 
PATH 












peatmoss, marsh hay, and evergreen 
branches shade plants in winter when 
they are used as light coats and there- 
fore prevent awakening the plants 
whenever the sun shines brightly. 
Leaves are not an ideal cover because 
they pack tightly. Fermenting, they 
generate heat and induce our tiny 
perennials and rock plants to grow 
very early in the spring, only to be 
frozen when they rise above the 
mulch. 

So you see the blanket we need 
should be very airy. Naturally, we 
cannot keep all the heat in the soil, 
but we can prevent the swift passage 
of heat from it and lessen the warm- 
sy ing effect of the sun. A woolen blan- 
ket is a good insulator and always 
warmer than a silk sheet because of 
the extra air spaces provided by the 
long woolen fibers. The dead air 
spaces do not conduct heat. Some 
people think that cold can be con- 
ducted, but cold is only the absence 
of heat. 

And remember this important 
point: Protection is most needed in 
very late winter or very early spring. 
So there is plenty of time to apply a 
little mulch even as late as February. 


Rabbits Beware! Several Minne- 
sota readers have asked me if I have 
heard of the discovery in their state 
(made by R. B. Harvey, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota) of a sulpho- 
1 Ze nated oil which protects the trunks 
P of trees against injury by rabbits. 

Sulphonated oil is made by mixing 
1 part sulphur with 9 parts linseed 








our plants, but I am sure I have never 
learned exactly how to do it. One 
year I overprotect by bundling my 
plants until they choke, and the next year I am very negligent. 
But in spite of this the plants live thru the winter nicely. I 
repeat my negligence, but to my sorrow.” 

Our garden information and practice is not at all an exact 
science, like mathematics. Two and two does not make four in 
the garden. Everything we do is influenced by wind and weath- 
er, by ifs and buts. That is a charming thing about gardening! 


Plant Radiators. Some plants tolerate 20 degrees below zero 
and others suffer from Jack Frost’s slightest touch. The Dirt 
Gardener said, “The sap in our plants is just like the non- 
freezing solution we put in the radiators of our cars.” The 
gradual approach of winter changes the sap in certain plants so 
that it looses water and becomes denser, changing its chemical 
composition. Plants which have the ability to make this rapid 
chemical change live over winter. But other plants which try 
to keep the same water in their radiators summer and winter 
wake one morning with their pipes burst. 

That’s why we shouldn’t encourage too late growth in such 
plants as roses. That’s why over-feeding leads to less hardiness. 
And the unfortunate thing about hardiness is that if a plant is 
not really and truly hardy, nothing we do to it can make it so. 
For each plant will tolerate just so much cold and then it dies. 
But by protecting plants we are able to prevent the alternate 
freezing and thawing during mild winters, early springs, and 
late falls which are unusually warm. 

Of course, we do many things to make our plants hardier. 
We know, for instance, that when flowers are growing vigor- 
ously in well-drained beds they mature properly and are hardier 
than those planted where they get the full sweep of the wind 
and where the ground may freeze one day and thaw the next. 
Protection of plants is therefore best given as an airy woolen 
blanket rather than as a tight linen sheet. 

Again to quote The Dirt Gardener: “I know the very best 
ate ag to use for plants thruout the winter. Sometimes we 

ave a lot of it available, but when we don’t, there’s nothing 
we can do about it. I mean snow.” 

In the absence of snow we must use various sorts of protec- 
tion which will not pack over the tops of our plants. Excelsior, 
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oil. The oil is heated until it gives off 
a slightly bluish smoke, after which it 
is removed from the fire and pow- 
dered sulphur stirred in a teaspoonful at a time. The mixture 
will foam much and become thick and black with an obnoxioys 
odor. There is a chemical reaction between the sulphur and the 
oil. That is why it is called sulphonated oil. 

The oil is painted on tree trunks with an old brush. Even a 
whisk broom or cloth may be used. Few rabbits or mice can 
tolerate the flavor of this nauseous, rubbery coating. 


From You to You. You know what you want for Christmas 
and I hope you get it, provided it is something that will increase 
your garden happiness in 1934. Some of your friends would no 
doubt enjoy receiving a package of seeds that you collected 
from your Browallias. Another friend would perhaps like a 
good garden book. (By the way, “The Diary of a Plain Dirt 
Gardener” has been assembled into a book. His admirers will 
be delighted with it.) And some others would appreciate 
trees. | know a girl who gave her father some rose bushes for 
Christmas and they pleased him greatly. He never waited for 
spring so impatiently. 

There are always some presents which we all want but which no 
one thinks to give us. Often I have had to give myself a present. 

For weeks I have been looking at my checkbook and (don’t 
tell anyone) I may give myself some old book—perhaps an 
herbal written by some physician-botanist who judged the 
virtues of our plants for their supposed medicinal value rather 
than their garden beauty. 

These quaint old books, printed perhaps in the 1600’s, are 
filled with fascinating plant lore. Incidentally you learn that 
our supposedly hardy ancestors were troubled with all sorts of 
bodily ills with which we gardeners are not bothered. 

Now, three hundred years later, we have learned that it is 
better for body and soul to grow medicinal plants for their 
beauty than to take too many of them inwardly. 

For the same price I could build one of the small greenhouses 
about which I have heard lately. Which shall I get myself for 
Christmas? I don’t know. Time will tell, 
and then I shall tell you. 

After Christmas, write to tell me what “(. 
your best garden present was. 
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use the Safe antiseptic 
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LASTING EFFECT 
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Germs reduced as much as 64% even at the end of 4 hours 


When health is concerned, choose your mouth 
wash carefully. 

You can’t expect to fight infections of the 
mouth and throat, such as colds and sore 
throat, unless your mouth wash has an imme- 
diate and lasting effect. 

Here is why Listerine is favored by doctors, 
nurses, and the public: 

The moment it enters the mouth, it kills 
millions of germs. 

Within 5 minutes, bacteria reductions as 
high as 99% have been shown. 

And 4 hours after the gargle, tests have re- 
vealed germ reductions as high as 64%. 

That is lasting germicidal effect, indeed, and 
helps to explain Listerine’s effectiveness gg» 
in checking the advance of colds. 


AT 
NEW LOW 
PRICES 





In connection with this, medically super- 
vised experiments have shown that those who 
gargled with Listerine twice a day contracted 
fewer colds than non-users. Three-times-a-day 
gargling showed even better results. 

Make ahabit of gargling with Listerine every 
morning and night. 

It makes your mouth feel delightfully fresh 
and clean—sweeps over the teeth, gums, mouth 
and throat surfaces, killing and removing bac- 
teria that lead to serious infections. 

At the first symptom of a cold, increase the 
frequency of the gargle to once every three 
hours. Listerine not only helps to ward off 
colds, but even checks their progress. 

For best results, use only Listerine. It is free 
from the dangers and uncertainties of anti- 
septics so harsh they must be diluted. Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


ISTERINE 


lasting germicidal effect 
lasting deodorant effect 
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x ITH the coming of a new year we have thoughts that 
we may write a new story, a new chapter of achievement, upon 
the white pages of life’s book. 

You who are makers and conservers of homes are especially 
solicitous for the future. You are thinking of your families, the 
safeguarding of all those dear institutions which make for a 
happy life. You are thinking of the new white pages. 

What is in store for you? Does it seem to you that the years 
merge together so imperceptibly that 1934 will be much like 
1933 and the preceding years that stretch into the hazy past? 

As I view the scene, there never was a time when a new year 
gave so much promise of being almost totally unlike its prede- 
cessors. Incidentally, 1934, as I see it, will abundantly bear out 
the assertion, made in our December issue, that Better Homes 
&@ Gardens could not have been planned more wisely by its 
founders if they had known exactly what was to take place in 
this economic readjustment period. 

One of the most significant things we face at this time is 
what is known as the New Leisure. Concerning it, John H. 
Finley, associate editor of The New York Times, says, “The 
use of free time will become the chief social problem when the 
whole nation has been put to work for a shorter day and week.” 

There are two angles of approach to the problem he states. 

We will have shorter hours of work to the end that work may 
be distributed to a larger number, thus relieving unemployment. 
The immediate question is, “What shall we do with our leisure?” 

Then there is that other very important angle—the need to 
curtail production of necessary things and increase production 
of luxuries and semi-necessities. 

“We live today in a world of plenty undreamed of by our 
forefathers,” says Edwin R. Embree, president of the Julius 
Rosenwald Foundation. “Thanks to the marvelous efficiency 
of machines, we can produce enough food and clothes and sup- 
plies to meet the material needs of the entire human race.” 

What, then, shall we produce? 

The two angles fit together very nicely. We have more leisure 
time. What shall we do with it? Shall we use it to produce more 
wheat or vegetables? 


4 E MAY use a homely illustration. In the new economic 
era, if you have an income, it is better to grow dahlias than 
cabbages. It is well to produce less wheat and more paint. 

There will never be an over-production of dahlias and other 





beautiful flowers, but there can easily be an over-production of 
cabbages. If the home gardener grows cabbages he deprives the 
truck farmer of a part of his market. In some cases this is justi- 
fiable. Certainly no one can blame a poor man if he grows vege- 
tables for subsistence. But if a man has a job.and can well afford 
to buy vegetables, it is better for the welfare of the nation that 
he use his spare time to make a garden or to beautify his home 
or to indulge in some wholesome recreation or creative work. 

The new leisure is sure to cause the development of much hid- 
den talent—musical, artistic, literary, architectural, scientific. 
And exercise of creative talent has a very definite relationship 
to the whole philosophy of Better Homes & Gardens. It makes 
the individual stand out more importantly in our civilization. 
It tends to center our civilization more in the home. Already 
this process has gotten well under way in the form of home- 
gardening, home decoration, toolcraft, cookery, needlecraft, 
and other home and family arts. 

Walter B. Pitkin said to me, almost a year ago: “The new 
era will cause people to study architecture—not so much as a 
profession, but because of the joys of appreciation and self- 
culture. They will study landscape architecture for the same 
reason. They will set up home chemical and physical labora- 
tories and perform experiments. Perhaps some of our greatest 
discoveries and inventions will result from small home labora- 
tories and workshops, just as was the case in England a century 
or two ago. They will become more proficient in all the arts, 
not for money-making—not to increase general production— 
but for self-improvement and the release of creative energy.” 


In THE older countries perhaps one man plays a ’cello mod- 
erately well. Another plays a harmonica. With the least sug- 
gestion, they get together, and soon there is a group of happy 
people, singing, playing, enjoying life, informally and spon- 
taneously. We in America have had an absurd timidity about 
indulging in such things. How much we have been thus cheated 
of happiness! The result has been to make this almost a nation 
of hard-driving, grim-faced bridge-players or jigsaw-puzzle 
workers, according to fad and fancy. Instead 7 taking up 
creative enjoyments, we tend to indulge in some strenuous com- 
petitive game, confined by rigid rules or customs. Many of us 
have almost lost the power to entertain ourselves and each other 
except by some ready-made, standardized device. We have not 
been satisfied with quiet meditation on the beauties of Nature 
or the undiscovered riches within our own souls. This will be 
changed. We are going in for new ways of living. 

As we enter the new year, I suggest that you study the ad- 
venture that is before you. It is going to 
be fascinating. The world is being made 
over, and it is going to be a mighty fine, 
attractive, and happy one for all of us. 
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Lhis Bill CSalrives You 


Your favorite toilet preparations and 
long-used family remedies which you buy 
by brand names and for which you accept 
no substitutes may be no longer available 
to you if the Tugwell Bill, introduced in 
Congress last summer, becomes law. Spon- 
sors of the bill claim that, among other 
things, it will prevent manufacture and 
sale of adulterated food, drugs, and cos- 
metics, and prevent false labeling and 
advertising of these products. 


The stated purpose of the bill is com- 
mendable, but its provisions are so sweep- 
ing and dictatorial that it appears likely 
to do more harm than good. According to 
one writer, the bill’s definition of adultera- 
tion is so general that under it even the 
manufacture of ordinary bread flour could 
be prohibited. Very broad powers and 
much authority apparently are given 
by the bill to Government officials and 
employees. Consumer protection requires 
legislation to supplement the old Foods 
and Drugs Act. We favor such legislation, 
but we are against legislation so drastic 
that it holds grave possibility of crippling 
the honest manufacturer in order to get 
the crook. 


We are opposed, therefore, to the bill 
in its present form, and we believe you are 
opposed to that type of legislation. If you 
are, drop a line to us expressing your 
views and we'll see that your congressman 
gets it. (Send us a stamp to cover postage 
and we'll mail you a copy of the bill, if 
you haven’t read it.) 


Many publishers of magazines and 
farm papers are careful to keep fraudu- 
lent and even misleading advertisements 
out of their publications. Besides being 
right, that is good business. 


Better Homes & Gardens considers care- 
fully each advertisement offered it for 
publication, and accepts only those we be- 
lieve to be truthful. We go even further 
and place a cash guarantee back of our 
statements regarding reliability of ad- 
vertisements published in the magazine. 
The guarantee appears on this page. The 
editorial pages and the advertising pages 
in Better Homes & Gardens supple- 
ment each other. 


Both merit your . 
careful reading. Zhe Elite 
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After dinner, and 
the table cleared. 
Nick has been enjoy- 
ing his favorite hob- 
by—locating on a 
map strange places in 
the day’s news. At 
the moment, tho, se- 
rious scouting aside, 
he’s pointing out to 
our bachelor guest 
the swellest little spot 
for adventure on the 
globe. Our home? 
You’ve guessed it. 

“When you’re a hound for a better home and 
garden, as we are,” enthuses Nick, “you make 
all sorts of marvelous discoveries. . . . 

Nick says I’m an old “smoothie, ” that I’m 
always seeking homemaking helps free or for a 
coin by writing to manufacturers for their 
booklets. This because at dinner we had such a 


Warmth where you wantit, 
air just right for baby’s bath, 
with this light-weight, port- 
able electric heater, at a price 
you won’t mind. Its tiny fan 
forces cold air past heated 
coils, circulates a warm breeze 
thru the room. Several manu- 
facturers offer heaters of similar type, each 
with its own smart style. 





Flash from New York! Christine Holbrook 
says glass curtains of floor length are being 
shown (pure white ones are coming) with 
draperies the same length. Newest for children’s 
rooms are woven glass curtains, Mother Goose 
characters in the lower borders. Choice of Bo 
Peep, Jack Horner, or a three-ring circus. 


The Dirt Gardener tells us this month how 
to control the temperature in a coldframe 
electrically by using some special 
soil-heating wires. Nick is in- 
trigued and wants to try it. 


The little strainer at the right 
slips over most any teapot spout, 
doesn’t drip, and serves our tea 
as we like it—no fuss and free of 
leaves. I picked it up at the dime 
store, if you please! 


Tangy pineapple juice, orange, 
tomato, grape, the perky lemon— 
at our home we like ’em all, and in variety, for 
their full, fresh-fruit flavors, and so needed in 
January to keep bodies healthy! Science shows 
we depend largely on the citrus fruits for 
Vitamin C, which helps to prevent and to cure 
mouth disorders and to ward off colds. 


For any single room where you particularly 
require the air conditioned, there’s a device 
now available which fits like a ventilator into 
the bottom of the window. An electric fan 
draws fresh outdoor air thru a glass wool filter 
which catches dust and pollen. A small tank of 
water, kept steaming by electricity, adds mois- 
ture to this air. Thus, the manufacturer claims, 
fresh, purified, humidified air circulates into 
the room, relieving dry-air discomforts. 


The new table cover I’ve been seeing pictures 
of has come to our local stores. It’s made for 
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good-flavored salad 
dressing, the recipe 
taken from a food 
manufacturer’s snap- 
py booklet. Also, be- 
cause when we were 
doing over the living- 
room windows I sent 
for booklets to two 
curtain manufactur- 
ers and a hardware 
company. But I 
know from experience 
it’s a smart idea. 

Happy New Year, 
friends! The homemaking world is our oyster— 
and we’ll open it up, too! 

For further information about any of the 
items mentioned on this page, please address 
5201 Meredith Building, Des Moines. 
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popular use, mostly lace but with linen inserts 
at plate positions. This particular pattern is 
woven to resemble the beautiful Point Milan 
created in the old days by French peasants and 
used for altar cloths or for the tables of the 
nobility. When I shopped for it I found two 
other patterns of more distinctly American 
origin (and even more practical) called Habi- 
tant designs. The Habitants are the French 
peasants of eastern Canada, who do such 
lovely handwork. 


Isn’t this a clever idea? When arranging your 
fruit-to-be-eaten centerpiece, slip in a grape- 
shears, handle showing as decoration. With 
these scissors, guests snip off their own portions. 


We were listening to Secretary of the Inter- 
ior Ickes give a mighty good speech on the 
radio, and Alfred Hottes remarked that the 
Secretary is a dahlia expert. Indeed, he has 

patented a coral-red double 
dahlia with a long, firm stem. 
Round about Washington it’s 
K called the “New Deal Dahlia.” 


Do you like that good corn 
flavor in your hot breakfast 
food? This morning we had a 
new hot cereal—flaked corn. I 
cooked it three minutes in boil- 
ing water, and it fluffed right 
up for serving. 


John Normile suggests, for those who use 
steam-heating plants, a new low-water cut-off 
device offered by a leading heat-control manu- 
facturer. It insures against the boiler’s draining 
beyond the danger point. It operates with the 
electrical circuit, very simply, and sells at a 
home-owner’s price. 


In our average small homes every piece 
counts decoratively, yet, if we want a piano, it 
must-have full tone and be a good one. Here’s 
a small spinet grand 
piano measuring 5 by 
3 by 3 feet, with full 
keyboard and made 
by a manufacturer of 
many years’ stand- 
ing. It’s available in 
period cases to fit 
decorative schemes. 
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The new idea in bed-coverings is a woven 
spread, single or double-bed size, and designed 
from the knitted and crochet-pattern spreads 
our grandmothers made. . 


Don’t mind me, Nick; I’m merely standing 
in the midst of the dining-room admiring our 
new plate-glass shelves placed in the pair of 
windows for cute little potted house plants. 
Cut to order to fit the windows and mounted on 
brackets at intervals to 
make an attractive 
whole, they cost around 
a dollar for each shelf. 

Shown are plant con- 
tainers of suitable types 
for these shelves—an 
amber Mexican glass 
bottle for wandering-jew 
(tie the stopper to bottle 
neck with raffia), a deep 
purple glass sweet-potato-vine jar (bracket 
available for placing between windows), and a 
yellow glazed-pottery ivy pot. Hand-turned 
pots and wall pockets of Spanish terra-cotta 
(a red-brown pottery), with scalloped edge, 
are also simple and attractive. 





Three-cornered canned ham, says Josephine 
Wylie, for your three-cornered sandwich. 
H-m-m, slice us some! . . . Miss Wylie also 
serves crisp little Swedish-type biscuits, wafer 
thin, as canape-foundations or with soup. 


Chintzes in classic designs (tiny formal 
wreaths, and such) have white on dark grounds, 
or vice versa—I’ve been seeing all the samples. 
There are candy stripes and diagonal stripes in 
all colors. Popular backgrounds in chintzes are 
Empire blue, Empire green, clear yellow, and a 
dark rich red—also chocolate brown. Fringes, 
ball or plain, and cotton rope are new finishes. 
Also, these fringes are used in upholstering. 


A well-known wallpaper manufacturer offers 

a new-type washable wallpaper in all grades. 

The paper itself is made of washable materials 

to allow for soft-finish, unglazed papers, and 
pastel shades. 


While we’re 
toasting our toes 
by our own 
hearth fire, here’s 
a flexible metallic 
screen that would 
keep the sparks 
from _ bothering. 
And, of course, 
the comfy flames 
show thru. Center-divided and hung on a 
decorative metal rod, the screen folds com- 
pactly to either side of the fireplace when 
desired. . . . A made-to-order, wrought-iron 
fireplace-tending tool has tiny shovel between 
two fork-prongs, with a log hook in front. 





Monel metal is a new material in kitchen 
tools, and I’ve treated our kitchen to a seven- 
piece set. Hold the pancake turner straight up, 
and note the north edge is sharpened for slip- 
ping under cakes, or to cut finer the frying 
potatoes. Handles are of green composition 
material. Not a mere paint job that chips off. 


To tint your candies and other foods on 
occasion, there are 10 little vials or tiny en- 
velopes of powdered pure-food coloring. 


Another last-minute dinner problem solved! 
A new chromium-plated electric biscuit-baker 
for use at table is a cylinder on-its-side in shape, 
with folding legs. And that I call handy—bak- 
ing the biscuits on the spot! 


Plan your garden—then garden your plan! 
A sure-’nuf rule for better gardened homes. 
Right now the books of the month are nursery 
catalogs. I tell Nick, what with all the free 
booklets, including nursery catalogs, we really 
should tip the postman! We really should. . . . 
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